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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Jerry Tripe is raised to the past of ambassador—the qualifications 
of a monosyllable—Mr. Tripe, like ali wise plenipotentiaries, takes 
a high position—love ' rings him low—he commits a faux-pas, which 
proves a dirty businesi—he is rescued and consoled. 


“Go immediately, Jerry Tripe,” cried the peer, after the Honorable 
Henry Augustus Fitzurse had taken his departure—‘‘ go immediately 
and see for it. I will not be without it any longer; the woman can’t 
know the value of it. I .\on’t believe he destroyed it.” 

“Nor Leither, my lord,” said Jerry Tripe ; “ for he told me he hadn’t, 
three months ago, when I just delicately hinted that it might be as well 
to diminish the annuity your lordship save him.” 

The reader will perceive—perhaps may have perceived long ago—that 
the word “it” is the most convenient, comfortable, extensive, compre- 
hensive, benevolent, and sublime in the English language. Like charity 
it covers a multitude of sins; like equity it makes no distinction of sexes, 
ages, qualities, or degrees; it spares many a blush, it saves many a lie, 
it tells many a pleasgnt tale without divulging any secret, it conceals 
many an important fact from the ears of all but those who onght to know 
them. [t leaves that misty indistinctness about any object that chooses 
to shroud itself under its mantle which is one great source of the sub- 
lime and poctical; and amongst all the contentions of logicians and 
grammarians, nouns, pronouns, and genders, it stands neuter. How 
ofven does an “it”? mean the sweetest, how often the most terrible thing 
in life? ** Will you do i/, dearest?” may mean, “ will you sreal a long, 
sweet, pleasant walk with me through shady lanes and flowering fields, 
and hear me tell a tale of love often told, but always dearer for repeti- 
tion?” T have done it, may mean, I have broken a father’s heart, mur 
dered a dear friend, seduced an innocent girl, or any other of those blast- 
ing acts that wither up the stems of happiness within us for ever. 

Whatever was meant by the #¢ which the noble viscount and his trusty 
coadjutor employed on the present occasion, they took especial care to 
use no more definite and sturdy expression; and, consequently, we mast 
not venture to explain that which the parties concerned kept secret. The 
pronoun he, however, was very soon made more intelligible by Mr. Jerry 
Tripe, who, upon his lord directing him to go down and tear it out of 
his coffin if he could not find it elsewhere, exclaimed—“ Why, my lord, 
the old earth-worm is buried; they buried him yesterday morning.” 

* By jingo!” exclaimed the peer; “why the breath was scarcely out 
of his body.”’ 

“Oh! yes, my lord,” replied the butler, shooting a shrewd glance at 
him along the linc of his proboscis. ‘ Mrs. Scapulary declared he be- 
gan to stink.” 

“More than probable, more than probable,” cried the peer. “ By 
jingo! the old vermin has been worse than the butt end of a fox for the 
last ten years. However, we must have it, Jerry. Go down and con- 
trive it somehow: coax and wheedle, and bully and threaten, and bribe 
and corrupt, and any thing—but get it. You are never at a loss for are- 
source, Jerry; and, 1f needs must be, promise her a hundred pounds. I 
will give her a bill for it.” 
phe. hich will be read this day six months, I suppose, my lord,” said 

y: 

“ Yes, yes,”’ cried the peer, who was a learned man in his own way; 
“we will date it on the thirtieth of February, and pay it in the Greek 
kalends.”’ , 

* T understand, I understand, my lord,” replied the butler. “I will 
set out directly, and offer the widow my assistance in looking over her 
accounts.” 

Thus saying, he made his bow and departed, taking his way across the 

rk towards the gate nearest to the house of Mrs. Scapulary. As Mr. 
Tei , though a stout and portly man, was an active one also, and car- 
ried bis flesh with vigor, he had soon reached the gate of the widow, 
passing over, by a small foot bridge, the litle stream or rather ditch into 
which the sewer of the village emptied itself. 


The cottage of the defunct Mr. Scapulary came close upon this ditch, 
and many people marvelled that he was fond of such a residence: some 
profanely assigning as a reason, that the ditch, as seen from his win- 
dow, bore exactly the appearance of a large grave; and others less 
coarsely asserting, that it emitted an odor of fresh earth which they sup- 
posed must be pleasant to the olfactories of the sexton. 

Mr. Tripe found Mrs. Scapulary in the parlor, standing upon a tea- 
caddy put upon the seat of a chair, for the purpose of examining the top 
of a corner cupboard—“ her poor deceased Scapulary,”’ as she observed, 
‘having strange ways with him, especially in regard to hiding away 
sums of money in divers extraordinary places.” 

«Let me help you, my dear creature,” said Jerry Tripe, as the lady 
explained to him the cause ef her elevation. ‘‘ 1 know all the good 
man’s tricks and contrivances.” 

“ Ah! you were an old friend of his, I think, Mr. Tripe,”’ replied the 
lady, in a mournful tone. 

“Ob, I knew him many years,” said the peer’s butler, “ before you 
were born or thought of, my dear; but I will help you with all my heart. 
You know I am a man of honor, and will pocket nothing.”’ 

Mrs Scapulary wished that others would act upon the same principle; 
and thinking Mr. Tripe a very nice man, she accepted the aid he proffer- 
ed, watching him notwithstanding, out of the corner of her eye, to make 
quite sure that his fingers were not like the measure lent to Ali Baba by 
his brother, which the reader will recollect was so wel! greased with fat, 
that a piece of gold adhered to it, without being discovered by the per- 
son who employed it. 

Up she got upon the chair again, and Jerry Tripe upon a stool hard 
by; and he looked at the top of a commode, while she moved some little 
porcelain flower-pots, and an old hat on the top of the cupboard. Jerry 
Tripe thought this a very fitting opportunity for breaking the business 
upon which he came; and now, raised from the surface of the earth like 
two church steeples, they held a long conversation, inthe course of which 
Mr. Tripe explained to her that he had come down by his lord’s order toe 
receive trom her, as the dead man’s representative, a certain piece of pa- 
per which belonged to his lordship, but which had always accidentally 
been left in the hands of Mr. Scapulary. 

“And pray, Mr. Jerry, what is it? and what is it like ?’’ said Mrs. 
Scapulary. 

“ What it is,” replied Jerry, “I cannot tell ye; but it is very like a 
leave out of a register. However, there’s the name of old Mapleson,the 
present parson’s grand uncle, uponit. So, if you find it, let me have it 
directly; for it is no use toany one except my lord, who wants it ro make 
up the genealogy of the family.” 

‘*T didn’t know that they had any geeny,” replied Mrs. Scapulary ;— 
“ or alogy cither for that matter.” 

** Lord bless ye!” exclaimed Mr. Tripe, powerfully astounded at her 
ignorance. ‘Genealogy is what makes every father know his own son.” 

“Its a mighty clever thing, then,” said Mrs. Scapulary. “ But, how- 
ever, | haven't seen the thing yet or l’d give it you. Just look in that 
dark corner, Mr. Tripe.”’ 

Mr. Tripe stretched forth his hand, and said nothing for a moment, 
but then returned to the attack, saying in an insinuating tone, “Old 
Scap. used to keep it in his breeches pocket, I think.”’ 

“Ay then that blackguard!” cried Mrs. Scapulary, thrown off her 
guard. ‘ That blackguard has got it with the rest.’ 

‘* What blackguard, my dear lady?” asked Mr. Tripe. 

“Why, the murderer, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Scapulary, recovering 
herself, with immense and wonderful presence of mind. ‘* When I came 
back, Mr. Tripe, upon that eventfy) morning, the first thing I saw were 
the poor dear breeches in the middle of the floor. They were grey 
breeches, Mr. Tripe, as you well know, and both the pockets were turned 
out. Now, | know for certain, that there was a good lot of money in 
those pockets, for he always used to keep some stray guineas, and two 
or three bank notes, and a number of other papers in his right hand 
breeches-pocket, notwithstanding all I could say. But he was an obsti- 
nate old devil, it muat be confessed. They're all gone, howsumdever, 
and the register leaf amongst them, I’!] bet.’ 

“ Goot tay, maddame! goot tay; how did you was. I am extremely 
glad tosee youupsohigh. Hope to see you higher yet, wid all my 
heart. Good mornin’, sair! hope you be vary well, but I see it, indeed 
—you got such colare in your nose.” 

“* Who the devil is this?’ asked Mr. Tripe in aloud whisper. 

“Ob! a French woman frem London,” said Mrs, Scapulary. 
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ti — always about the cottage now. I wonder why she comes boring 
re ’ 

The lady seemed to catch the last words, and replied with a smirk and 
@ courtesy— 

“No! no! you mistake. My name not Boring. Doctor Boring 
bore de House of Commons. He bore de country. D——n large bore 
he make, too. Bore many thousand pounds out of it, sapristy. But 
you come down, dear Maddame Scapulaire, I tell you something very 

_ nice. 

And approaching a chair, Mademoiselle Brochet shook her petticoats, 
and sat down with a smirk and a simper, and then fell into an attitude of 
pretty languor, which might have suited Perlet in one of his many trans- 

rmations. 

“Well, I never saw!” said Mrs. Scapulary, “these French women do 
take it easy. Whatis it that you want, Miss Broshay? You see I am 
busy now looking for things.”’ 

“Oh! not de least hurry out of the vorld. I can wait so long as you 
please. This goot gentilman will descend and amuse me. Standing 
there wid his nose over de armoire. He put mein mind of what I hear 
one leetle boy say—he clap himself upon his ventre, and say, ‘ My belly 
cry cupboard !’ ”’ 

“ec ' ' 7 } j 
wae ha! ha!” cried Jerry Tripe. 

And slowly descending from his stool, he approached Mademoiselle 
Brochet, and entered into an interesting conversation with her. 

Mademoiselle Brochet, as the reader may well suppose, was not in 
the slightest degree backward, but met the advances of Mr. Tripe with 
the most perfect ease, grace, and cordiality that it is possible to imagine. 
She fluttered, she smiled, she nodded, she wiiggled, she glanced, she 
twittered like a swallow feeding its young ones; and, in short, a regular 
flirtation of a very serious character speedily commenced between the 
English butler and the French waiting-maid, so that worthy Mrs. Scapu- 
lary began to find herself one too many. Her stern virtue, however, was 
not of a character to suffer her to wink at the tender frailties of our na- 
ture; and descending first from the tea-caddy, and then from the chair, 
she approached Mademoiselle Brochet and Mr. Tripe, for the express 
purpose of interrupting them. The young lady, however, was the most 

_perfect French woman that ever was seen, and seemed to have clasped 
on under her stays, that charming imperturbable self-satisfaction from 
which, as from a coat of armor, all ‘the slings and arrews of outrageous 
fortune” turn off innecuous. 
could not throw her off her axis, and she turned round to grect the 
ee with as sweet and simpering a smile, as she had greeted Jerry 
ripe. 

“Oh! Maddame Scapulaire,” she said, ‘‘I be glad to see you brought 
down. I have one leetle secret for you—Do you ever do any ting against 
de law?” 

“* Lord have mercy, no!’’ cried Mrs. Scapulary. ‘‘ What can the wo- 
man mean !’’ she muttered to herself.“ She always keeps me in a fright. 
Any thing again the law? I would not do any thing again the law for 
the world.” 

‘Pooh! pooh!” cried Mademoiselle Brochet, “I mean leetle ting, 
leetle ting ; not commit murder or robbery.” 

Mrs. Scapulary turned white as a sheet. | 

“Lord, Mr. Tripe!’’ she exclaimed, “ did you ever hear ——? She 
makes me think of My dear defunct Scapulary.” 

“‘ Fidone !” cried Mademoiselle in her pretty interesting way.— 
**Nevare you let any body make you tink of de dead husband dat is gone. 
Awkward subject dat, Maddame Scapulaire: always tink of de living 
one dat is coming. what use to get rid of de one, and be one widow, 
unless to get de oder, and be one wife again ?”’ 

“ Very true! very true!’’ cried Jerry Tripe, squeezing her hand.— 
“ That is the true philosophy of the matter.” 

Mademoiselle Brochet gave him a leer that scorched him to the back 
bone ; and adjusting her ringlets, with a look at the glass opposite, ske 
went on as follows: 


“Vell, but my dear Maddame Scapulaire, de leetel vickedness dat I 
ask you about is not at all vary big. Vat I mean is de contraband. 
You ever buy de beautiful lace, de pretty silk stocken, de charmant 
gloves? Allsosheap too. No price not nothin’ at all. And you, my 
dear Mr. Tripe, de beautiful silk handkerchief, de foulards magni- 
fiques. Oh! so charmant! when you blow your nose—and « vary im- 
pee ¢ nose it is—you feei as if you got him in a cloud, de foulard is 
#0 soft. 


eee es 

“T shan’t buy none on ’em,” said Mrs. Scapulary, turning up her nose, 
and mentally resolving that if Mademoiselle Brochet troubled her much 
more, she would denounce her for a smuggler. “I shan’t buy none on 
7em. I never cheat the revenue.” 

“Bah!” said Mademoiselle Brochet. 

“ Fiddlestick’s ends!’’ said Mr. Tripe. “I shouldn’t mind half a 
dozen at all, mademoiselle; and if you were to bring them yourself about 
nine o’clock up to the castle, we could just take a glass of curacoa toge- 
ther in the pantry, and talk about all manner of things.” 

“Oh! but I not know de way,” said Mademoiselle Brochet. 

“Oh! it is just through the park,” said Mr. Tripe. ‘Go over the 
little bridge here near the door, then by the stile into the park, and straight 
on. You can’t miss it.” 

“Oh! but I be fiighten,”’ said Mademoiselle Brochet. 
to go trough de park all alone at night.” 


“‘She’s a jolly girl, upon my 


“T be frighten 


Even being interrupted in a tete-a-tete | 


“T’ll come and meet you at the stile, my dear,” said Mr. Tripe. 

“Ah!” said Mademoiselle Brochet, with a well-satisfied simper, “ you 
vicked man, I tink, Mr. Tripe; but I will trust you.” ; 

“‘ Woman, dear confiding woman!” cried Mr. Tripe. 

* You show me de way to de stile, now,’’ said Mademoiselle Brochet. 
‘“* Maddame Scapulaire, I kiss your hand. I bring vou, one of dese days, 
one little ting as a present; a jolie cravatte, so fine, so fine, it will go 
through one vedding ring. Vary nice, indeed, to tie round de troat— 
only must not tie it too tight, Madame Scapulaire—might strangle you 
you know. Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! very funny, Meester Tripe.” 

“‘ [don’t think it funny atall,”’ said Mrs. Scapulary. ‘ Never see such 
a woman in my life!’ 

* Dare say not,”’ said Mademoiselle Brochet; ‘nor I, nevare. Adieu, 
adieu!’ and with a low courtesy, and with a graceful bend of the head, 
she tripped out of the cottage, Mr. Tripe following her, and merely paus- 
ing to say, ‘don’t forget the paper, my dear lady.” 

‘No, no,” said Mrs. Scapulary, impatiently; you shall have it if 1 
find it; but I’m sure the mardere: took it away with him—at least if it 
was in the grey breeches-pocket.” 


Mr. Tripe was by the side of Mademoiselle Brochet in a minute: he 
found her pausing, in delicate hesitation, at the little foot bridge over the 
sewer and the stream which we have mentioned. Well might she doso 
indeed; for it consisted of nothing more than two planks without a rail- 
ing; and below appeared a pool of somewhat black and odoriferous water, 
at the edge of which even a pair of ducks, who would have scavengered 
Lethe itself, stood in doubt and hesitation as to whether they would ven- 
ture into the dark abyss before them. 


“‘ Suffer me to hand you over, mademoiselle,”” said Mr. Tripe, pass- 
ing round her, advancing upon the bridge, and offering the tips of his 
fingers. 

Mademoiselle followed timidly and slowly, step by step; but just 
when they had reached the middle of the bridge, where the elasticity of 
the planks began somewhat to be felt, the young lady became terrified, 
and, exclaiming with a nervous shricek—‘ Oh! mon Dieu, I shall tom- 
ble in,” she made a violent effort to save herself by catching at Mr. 
Tripe’s collar. 


It would seem that she missed her mark, however, and only succeed- 
ed in giving the worthy butler a terrible push on the back which at 
once overthrew his balance. With a fearful squelch the large person 
of Mr. Tripe descended upon the dark waters, and was for a moment 
submerged, while Mademoiselle Brochet, after running on to the other 
side, stood wringing her hands, and exclaiming? ‘‘Oh, mon Dieu! Oh, 
Tripe, mon cher Tiipe, you are drowned, you are lost! you are perdu. 
Help, help!” 


Out rushed Mrs. Scapulary just as Mr. Tripe rose like Neptune-from 
the bosom of the waves. His mother, had she seen him, would not have 
known her own son: not Tyrian dye, not henna and indigo could have 
restored the somewhat silvered locks of Mr. Tripe to their original 
blackness with half the effect of the waters from which he rose. His 
face, tov, his eyes, were all in tracts of swarthy slime ; and the only 
thing that, proudly overcoming all that attempted to cloud its lustre, re- 
mained in statu quo, was the notorious nose, which, like the morning 
sun scattering away the clouds of night, burst rosy through the darkness 
that shaded the rest of his countenance. 


‘‘ Ah, voila mon Tripe!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Brochet. ‘‘ Here, 
here! tenez, tenez! I will pull you ashore, I will save your jolie life,” 
and she stretched out to the gasping butler the hook of her parasol. 

If drowning men will grasp at straws, it is not wonderful that Mr. 
Tripe seized eagerly the parosol ; and had not Mademoiselle Brochet 
possessed some tolerable portion of strength, the violent tug he gave 
would have pulled her in likewise. With skill, discretion and firmness, 
however, she drew him towards the bank, giving him, it must be con- 
fessed, many an unsavory dose of the black fluid in which he swam, but 
landing him at length safely, and then congratulating him most kindly 
upon his deliverance. : 

“Ha!” cried Jerry Tripe, when he was safely seated on the grass— 
“ha! how could you serve me such a trick, Miss Broshay ?”’ 

“A treek 7” cried Mademoiselle—“ 1 serve you no trick—you very 
near pull me into the vatare, my Tripe. Ab, good Maddame Scapu- 
laire ! if you could but bring a john-towel we would wipe him.” 

‘* 4 john-towel ?” cried Mrs. Scapulary. ‘A jack-towel you mean, 

irl.” 
ee Oh, owt ! john or jack, all de same ting in Englis,” cried Mademoi- 
selle Brochet. ‘* But you bring one towel, and we wipe him, for he is 
one vary dirty man.” 

““T say, Mrs. Scap,”’ said Jerry, ‘‘ haven’t you got a dropof somewhat 
short to give us 7—1 dare say you could find a glass of gin.” 

‘That I will, Mr. Tripe, with pleasure, said Mrs. Scapulary—for all 
people have some good point in their character, and hers was that of be- 
ing really liberal inspirit—and away she went into the house to fetch the 
gin bottle and the towel. 

During her absence Mademoiselle did all that was in the power of 
woman to console the afllicted Mr. Tripe. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘‘to see your beautiful countenance all so 
black, vid the nose just peeping trough like a rose-bud! but you will 
soon be quite lovely again ver you have got off dis dirt. A terrible 
place this world is, nothing bote man and woman always making one 
false step, and having one leetle fall. Oh, very shocking! But we get 
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up again, put on de clean clothes, wash our face and hands, and tink of 
it no more.” . 


The moralizing of Mademoiselle Brochet did Mr. Tripe very con- | 
siderable good, and the gin of Mrs. Scapulary confirmed the beneficial | 


effect. The latter sweet lady had not only brought a clean towel but 
had brought a clean mop also, which, being dipped in somewhat purer 


| 


| 
| 
; 


water than the stream afforded, was soon applied to cleanse the great | 


bulk of the sufferer’s person, after which the two ladies, approaching 
somewhat nearer, delicately wiped his face, neck, and ears, Mademoi- 
selle Brochet tenderly smoothing down his knarled proboci’, which felt 
ander her hand very much like a ripe fig in the sunshinc—so warm, so 
soft, so smooth was that rubicund organ. 

When all this was accomplished, Mr. ‘Tripe felt himself again, and, 
springing up with his usual elastic step, he declared his readiness to pur- 
sue his way. A few words passed between him and Mademoiselle Bro- 
chet, in the course of which that young lady promised to pay him the 


| 


proposed visit with the foudards, at nine o’clock that night ; and having | 


seen him fairly into the park, and marked wel! the path she was to fol- 

low, she took her leave with signs of sorrow, and tripped back into’ the 

village, while Mc. Tripe wended his way to the castle, fancying himself 
quite a fortunate gallant. 

His lord, however, was by no means satisfied at the result of his 
mission. He stormed and stamped, and swore several lurge oaths ; 
but as Mr. Tripe had a strong hold upon his atiections; by the pos- 
session of all his most intimate secrets for many years, the peer did 
not resort, in his case, to either of the two means of correction which 
he occasionally had recourse to with lis other domestics, namely, horse- 
whipping them heartily, or kicking them from the library out of the 
frent door; and his passion having worked itself off in expletives, he 
left the renowned Jerry, to seek cunsvlation of the kind best suited to 
his tastes. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Tom's ghost story—How Thomas Hamilton, Esq. kepl up his courage 
—How he carried it up stairs spilling some by the way—How he 
had a striking proof of the substantiality of a spirit. 

The shades of night had fallen over Outrun Castle; dark and sombre 
clouds floated in the sky; the twinkling stars veiled their light: no plea- 

- sant moon lifted her lantern aloft to show the weary wayfarer his way ; 
the queen of the faries herself had canght cold, and was sitting at home 
taking James's powders with a pocket-handkerchief to her nose; while 

Oberon was left to play what pranks he pleased all in the dark and nobo- 

dy to look after him. The especial chamber of Mr. Vitzurse, which since 

his death had been the scene of so much merriment, was now as gloomy 
and vacant as if the funeral had actually taken place; and the peer and 

Tom Hamilton sat together in the library, cracking jokes and bottles with 

very little lossof time. Towards half-past eleven, however, the viscount 


- began to be a little fidgety. 


“T think, Tom,” he said, “ thatI shall go to bed.” 

“What! before you've finished the bottle, my lord?” cried Tom Ham- 
ilton. 

“Qh, we'll soon manage that, Tom,” said the peer: “ we'll have tum- 
blers. It’s odd, by jingo, about that ghost. It’s all nonsense I know, 
but” 

“*Pon my life, my lord,” said Tom Hamilton, who had his own par- 
ticular views of the matter, “ I don’t know; I fancy there are few things 
more clearly proved, which we have not seen with our own eyes, than 
that ghosts have appeared at different times. New it does not always 
require to have seen a thing oneself tobelieve. T never saw Mount Etna, 
for instance ; and yet I have very little doubt that there it is as I see 
it on the map, stuck on upon one side of Sicily, like the minute dial at 
the side of a doctor’s watch. I don’t see why I should doubt the exis- 
tence of a ghost or its appearance cither. Wow many respectable people 
have seen them ?” 

‘Pooh, nonsense,” cried the peer, ‘it’s all stuff. First, people must 
show me that there is sucha thing as spirit; and then they must show 
me that the spirit is like the body; and then they must show me that Mr. 
or Mrs. Ghost has some object in coming.” 

“Oh,” replied Tom Hamilton, “I don’t suppose they come for noth- 
ing. Depend upon it they have some object when thay do come. We 
always hear that such is the case. They come to punish some great 
criminal, to discover some murder, to divulge the hiding-place of some 
treasure, or something of that kind. 1 recollect hearing a very curious 
case of apparition, which nobody could make any thing of.” 

‘There was a young lady,” continued Tom Hamilton, who had not 
the slightest inclination in the world to set the peer’s mind at ease, ‘‘there 
was a young lady, the daughter of agentleman whom I knew very well, 
who fell, or fancied herself, in love, at an early time of life, with a lieu- 
tenant in the navy. Her father was very well to do in the world, and 
the young lieutenant was not badly off; but it was agreed between all 
ag that it would be better to defer the marriage till he ‘was a captain. 

he went to sea in the Firefly, which was wrecked upon, the Goodwin 
shortly after, when all hands perished. Amongst rest who went 
down was poor Charles Clare, for such was the lieutenant’s name. The 
thing had its nine days’ wonder, and was forgotten; and Martha cried 
and wore mourning, and refused two or three elderly gentlemen. But 
at length a very pleasant fellow of the name of Bearcroft, a man of good 
fortune, and in short, a thorough country gentleman, took a great fancy 
to her, wooed, won, and married her, some three years after Clare’s 
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death. She was now about one-and-twenty ; and I recollect her both a 
very pretty girl and a very sensible woman. But there was always 
something very strange came over her from time to time. Her eyes 
would suddenly become fixed on the other side of the room, and for a 
moment or two she would seem bewildered and absent. One time I 
was watching her in this state, when her husband took me by the arm 
and said, ‘Come away, Tom, she sees the figure.’ As you may suppose 
when I had him alone [ asked foran explanation. Upon which he told 
me, that from time to time ever since their marriage she had suddenly 
seen a figure with its back turned towards her, which she could not get 
out of ber sight, do what she would—except by one means. Jt mattered 
not whether the room was full of company or empty, the figure would 
come in, and her only plan was to take up a light and walk straight at it 
This she used frequently to do when she was aloue, and she had not the 


| slightest fear or nervousness about it, which is the most singular part of 


the whole story. It used always to retreat as she came forward, till it 
got fixed against the wall; and then as she walked on, it remained quite 
still, till she was within about a yard of it, when it suddenly disappear. 
ed. She never saw its face, at least for many years, but its general ap- 
pearance was that of a stout man, in a fisherman’s jacket, with a glazed 
hat on. She used to talk with her husband about it frequently ; and 
Bearcroft told me a curious trick that they had played the ghost, but the 
ghost would kave its own way, and beat them. Having asked her to 
let him know whenever it appeared, she one evening suddenly exclaim- 
ed, ‘ There it is, my love, standing by the edge of the table, on the lett- 
hand side next the door.’ 

 Bearcroft instantly got up, and by her directions tried to put him- 
self in the place of the ghost. For some time she cried, ‘You are 
before it, you are before it, bat it is still there. I can see an arm, a bit 
of the hat. 

“* Bearcroft went on, however, till he was just at the place where she 
said it stood, when suddenly she gave a little cry of surprise and exclaim- 
ed, ‘ How strange, it has come round before you.’ 

‘This sort of thing went on till they had been married about four 
years, and had two children; and never were two people more happy, 
or more attached to each other. One day, however, at the end of the 
four years, Bearcroft came back from hunting, and found his wife 
drowned in tears. 

*“* ¢ What is the matter, my love?” he said, ‘ what has vexed you ?” 

** «T have seen its face, Henry,’ she answered, ‘I have seen its face!” 

“ ¢ Well,’ he answered, ‘ what like was it ?’ 


“ «Tt was Charles Clare,’ she replied. ‘Oh, Henry, I promised vo 
wait his return for seven years, they are over to-day, and I am sure he 
came to reproach me for forgetting my promise, and for loving you,” she 
added, casting herself upon her husband’s neck, ‘better than I ever loved 
him.’ ” 

“ Well,” exclaimed the viscount, who had looked over his. shoulder 
twice, “ well, what came of it, Tom?” 

“ Why, the figure never appeared again,’ answered Tom Hamilton, 
“but nine or ten months after, poor Mrs. Bearcroft died quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly.” . 

“ Ring the bell, Tom, there’s a good fellow,” said the peer, “and sti 
the fire. I'll have a glass of curacoa, and go to bed.” 

Jerry Tripe was some time appearing, but when at length he did 
come, the peer took two glasses of curacoa instead of one, and appa- 
rently very much refreshed, made his worthy butler light him up stairs. 

‘Take care of yourself, Tom,” he cried, “take care of yourself.— 
There’s lots of good stuff going, so keep up your courage, and if you 
meet with the ghost, floor him.”’ . 

Tom Hamilton smiled, stirred the fire, took another glass of wine, and 
then gazed into the blaze, listening for the dying away of all sounds in 
the castle, and muttering to himself, ‘We will soon see who is this 
tricky spirit. It is not poor Jane, for in her mood this morning the 
whole truth would have come out; but I suspect much it is Madame 
Sally, playing a trick upon her companion and Fitzurse. By Jove, if it 
is I will have a kiss for my pains. All’s quiet now, I think,” and he lis- 
tened for a moment or two; but before he rose from his chair, a distan: 
door banged to, and Tom Hamilton sat down again. 

He would not take any more wine, for fear of the consequences, ani! 
he proce: ted to ask himself, “I wonder, after all, if there are such 
things as ghosts?” He put it in a quiet, calculatmg, philosophica! 
mood, without the slightest application, at first, to the present case. He 
had never felt the slightest apprehension of such unsubstantial visitants 
in his life, but he very soon convinced himself, as he sat by the fire and 
pondered over the matter, that the arguments which he had used to the 
viscount, more as a joke than any thing else, were not altogether without 
foundation. 

“* After all, there must be ghosts,” he said, ‘‘ not only from what we 
have heard, but from what the Bible tells us. It’s a long time since |! 
read my Bible, alas, but I recollect very well the ghost of Samuel ap- 
pearing to Saul.” 

Tom Hamilton looked into the fire and meditated. 

“Tt can only be upon great occasions that they ceme, however,” h¢ 
continued, after pondering over the matter for a while—“ It can only be 
upon great occasions, and nine cases out of ten are mere humbug. ! 
should like to see a ghost too—Devilish funny it must te. I wonder 
what the feeling would be? Take a good deal to frighten me, I fancy. 
Not a bad way of punishing a bad man, after all, for any one whom he 
has ill-treated, to come back and worry him night after night. I have 
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heard that this rakehelly old lord treated his sister monstrously ill, and 
some people say, killed her with his bad usage, all because she fell in 
love with a young cornet of dragoons without a sixpence in his pocket. 
*Pon my soul, I shouldn't wonder if it were her ghost after all.”’ 

Tom Hamilton paused and listened aguin. Now, dear reader, there 
is something in the very act of listening attentively, when all is silence 
round us, that promotes fear. The nerves which conduct from the 
tympanum of the ear to the braia become surcharged with nerveus 
fluid: the brain itself, in the neighborhood of the auricular tubes, is 
stimulated and excited, a quivering sort of vibration takes place through 
the whole mass of the sensorium, which, running rapidly along all the 
great railroads of the human frame, communicate a certain degree of 
trembling down to the very tips of the toes, but especially about the 
precordia and the hypochondriac region. It is quite right that the 
reader should know how it all goes on; for the natural philosophy part 
of ag thing is quite as good as the moral, and in very close connexion 
with it. 

Tom Hamilton listened attentively and long, as a hare does when she 
steps ix the midst of a fallow. For two minutes and a half all was si- 
lence ; but then there was a sudden foot-fall, and Tom actually started. 
One might have seen him blush through his black whiskers at finding 
himself growing nervous; so he put ferth his hand towards the wine. 
The five-fingered messenger passed the claret, and the sherry, and the 
madeira, but laid hold upon the port—a good, substantial, vigorous, 
courageous juice, which we would advise all readers to apply to when 
called upen to do battle with a ghost. Tum took a claret-glass full, and 
laughed at himself. 

“ These d n servants,” he said, “do just what they like in this 
house; sit up junketting and carousing long after everybody else is gone 
te bed, and spend the peer’s money right and left. I wonder the house 
isn’t a lying-in hospital. I shouldn’t wonder if this whole ghost story 
were got up by them just to cover their goings on.” 

The footsteps died away, and Tom began to listen again. Thus pass- 
ed some minutes more, and then, all being silent, he rose, walked slowly 
to the door, opened it, and looked out. A lamp that was hung in the 
passage was blinking sleepily, but there seemed to be nothing else with 
an eye open in the house. Tom Hamilton looked back, and considered 
whether he should put the lights out; but he went back and did it, and 
then took his way with a quiet step along the passage. 

Fear is a very odd thing in its way; not at all difficult to be got hold 
of if one tries hard and resolutely: but the most expeditious and excel- 
lent method of arriving at it is, to be afraid of being afraid. The man 
who begins to think whether he shall feel fear or not, may be sure that 
he has got hold of it by the tips of the fingers. Tom Hamilton was in a 
little bit of a twitter, it must be confessed, bur he was not one to give 
way to any thing of the kind; and, consequently, marching on quietly, he 
apprvached the fuot of the great staircase. It was a wide, old-fashioned, 
open contrivance, built upon the principle that we generally avoid in mo- 
dern houses, of combining magnificence of appearance with convenience, 
rendering. the ascent not too rapid, and giving the climber room to set his 
feot. First came a long, straight flight of steps, not more than four 
inches high, witha balustrade as broad as a dining-table on one side, and 
tall, dark, oak panels, surrounded by carved garlands of flowers, on the 
other, while on a centre pier between those panels was fixed a bracket, 
bearing an old helmet, belonging formerly to some distinguished and de- 
funct Fitzurse. The stairs themselves were at the least six feet wide, 
and the banisters were formed of squat pillars of oak, somewhat perfo- 
rated by the worm. At the top of the first flight was a landing-place, 
with the same banisters carried round as a balustrade. The length 
might be eighteen feet, and then again began another flizht, ascending at 
the same dignified and easy angle as ‘the first. This led up to another 
landing-place, at the top of which branched off, at right angles with each 
other, two long and wide passages. That to the left was in itéelfa 
splendid room, with four tall windows and broad piers on the one hand, 
and u long row of family portraits on the other, only interrupted by two 
tichly-carved doors, leading into rooms no longer tenanted. 


At the farther end of this picture gallery, opposite to the staircase 
were two more doors, one leading to a little chapel, or oratory, and the 
other being that by which Laura had obtained entrance on the preceding 
night. The second passage we have mentioned led past the room of 
our pretty little heroine, being in fact, the corridor down which she 
usually made her voyages of discovery; and the whole of this part of the 
building was considered by the servants in general as haunted ground.— 
The picture gallery, however, having been pointed out by Mr. Fitzurse 
as the actual scene of ghostly interference in his private affairs, thither 
Tom Hamilton bent his steps, and ensconced himself in one of the deep 
door-cases we have mentioned, ascertaining, in the first instance, that the 
door was locked. 


So far he had been lighted on his way by the faint twinkling of the 
half-extinguished lamp in the hall below, though, to say truth, (without 
meaning @ pun,) the greater part of his expedition had been a matter of 
feeling. For a quarter of an hour he waited in solemn silence. He 
thought it was an hour at least; but during all that time he could catch 
a faint glimmer from the hall below reflected on the balustrade on the top 
of the stairs. Suddenly, however, the light became redder, and then as 
suddenly disappeared, after which came a strong oleaginous odour, not 
the most agreeable to the nerves of the snout, showing that the lamp, for 
want of oil, like a minister with a bankrupt exchequer, had voluntarily 
resigned its office. 





Tom Hamilton thought it very unpleasant, and rather unfair of the 
lamp, and began to entertain doubts as to whether the ghost would a 
pear. Turning his eyes from the direction in which the light had lately 
shone, hv looked to where the windows were, and, though he could very 
well hear them as they rattled under the rude touch of the burglar-wind, 
and as the rain pattered against them, yet he could see nothing—no, not 
even the line of the frame or the lead-work. 

Tom Hamilton began to think his expedition somewhat silly. “I 
never heard,” he thought, “of the man who went out to seek fora 
ghost finding one in my life. It is always those that don’t want them 
who meet with them. How the wind blows and rattles! I’ve a great 
mind to go to bed.” te 

Just as the thought crossed his mind, he heard a very beautiful voice 
—low and plaintive—coming he knew not whence, and seeming to 
float in the air above him, singing to an air he had never heard be- 
fore, the following words :— 


GHOST’S SONG. 
“* Stay, stay, why so soon? 
Patience wins what hope foretold ; 
Down the sun and up the moon 
Rise fond thoughts from times of o!d. 


‘Impatience ruins joy, 
arnest truth will brook delay ; 
Eager youth breaks life's first toy— 
Those who would enjoy, must stay.” 


*“D——n it! this is very odd!” said Tom Hamilton to himself.— 
“What the devil can be the meaning of this? That is neither 
milkmaid nor dairymaid, housemaid nor housekeeper. Hang it, this 
is enough to make one nervous! I'll stay and see what comes of it 
however.” 

He did stay; and about five minutes more elapsed, while listening 
with all his ears, and holding his breath as long as he could, he heard 
only two things—the rattling of the windows and the beating of his own 
heart: and, if curiosity and a sense of shame had not prevented him, 
he would certainly have found bis way down stairs, and into his own 
room, as fast as possible. At length he thought he heard another sound, 
a sort of a low moan; but he svon convinced himself that it must have 
been the sighing of the wind, and he :esolved that he would be steady. 
A moment after, a sudden light broke along the passage, but disappear- 
ed so instantaneously that he concluded it must have proceeded from a 
flash of lightning dimmed by the rain. No thunder, however, foliow- 
ed; and he looked eagerly up and down the dark gallery, saying to him- 
self— 

“By Jove, the ghost must be coming at last. ’Pon my life I feel very 
cold and creepy !” 

Next instant there was decidedly a sound, a very ghostly sound indeed. 
Tt was tap, tap, tap, as if a soft, and not very substantial, knuckle had 
been applied to the door. If it was any signal, there was no answer; 
and again there was a tap, tap, tap. Tom Hamilten listened with all 
his ears, and, in about two minutes after, heard a low rustling, shifting 
noise gently coming along from the top of the staircase. Book-muslin 
would have made it, but there would have been a difficulty in pro- 
ducing it by any other instrumen’. It became more and more distinct, 
approaching nearer and nearer, without any foot-fall that he could dis- 
tinguish. Tom’s heart beat like fury—many a brave man’s heart would 
do so under similar circumstances. The castle clock struck one with 
its loud, deep, solemn tone, as if to say “ Beware !” at that very mo- 
ment. But Tom had set his life upon a cast, and he would stand the 
hazard of the die. 

“Now or never, Madame Ghost,”’ he thought, as the rustle swept 
close to him; and, darting forward with outstretched arms, he made a 
clutch in the direction of the sound. ; 

‘* By Jove, it’s muslin!” exclaimed Tom, who had caught hold of the 
tail of a gown. 

“ Atrappé pardi!” crieda voice. “I will not be stop, sair!” 

And at the same time the chivalrous ghost-hunter received a substan- 
tial straightforward blow in the face, which laid him flat upon his back. 

At the same moment a bright light shone suddenly through the gallery, 
and Tom, as he struggled up, saw two female figures instead of one—the 
first clothed in white muslin, and evidently running away from him as 
fast as her legs could carry her; the other, pale as the wan moonlight, 
clothed in the glistening grey satin-gown and black mantilla, which had 
been described to him, gliding solemnly along at some distance in the 
other direction. 

The light instantly disappeared again, and the voice which he had 
heard singing, prenounced—“ Meddle not, vain fools! meddle not !” 

Tom Hamilton trembled from head to foot, and had no power to fol- 
low his friend in the muslin, so atruck and overawed was he by the other 
apparition which he had beheld. Creeping down stairs as fast as ever 
his limbs would carry him, he made his way to the library, where to his 
joy and satisfaction he found the fire still burning brightly. Having no 
match or paper at hand, he thrust one of the candles into the fire, and 
nearly melted one half of the wax before he could light it, so terribly did 
he shake. Then pouring himself out half a tumbler of port, be drank it 
off and took a long deep breath. 

“ This is folly!” he exclaimed. “ This is cowardice! I have a great 
mind to rouse the whole house !—But yet there can be no doubt of that 
other figure !—That was no Lving being! And the voice, too!—I'll ge 


























devil! Vl go back with a light!” 
And leaving one of the candles burning on the tabie, he took the other 
in his hand, and boldly marched up stairs, looking all the way around 


him, however, as he went. With rather more haste than was needful, | 
he made his way into the gallery, and approached the scene of his ad- | 


venture. But nothing was now to be seen. All was quiet and still. 


On the floor, indeed, lay a piece of muslin, which he had torn out of the | 


gown of his somewhat striking friend, when he fell under the direct ap- 
plicarion of her gentle hand. But nothing else was there. And taking 
itup, Tom Hamilton muttered— 

“ We will identify the jade by this to-morrow. But that other figure! 
It is very suange! So pale, so care-worn, and yet so very beautiful! IL 
wonder which is hier picture ?”’ 

And carrying the light alonz from one portrait to another, he paused 
at length in surprise and awe before an exquisitely beautiful representa- 


tion of a young lady, some sevenieen or eighteen years of age, in the | 


very dress he hed beheld. 


“ Perhaps, after all,’’ said Tom Hamilton to himself, “1 had better 
notsay any thing about this affair?” And with this prudent resolution, 
he walked down stairs again and went to bed. 


[ To be continued. } 





From London Legends. 


THE ALDERMAN. 


A LEGEND OF : 


THE WARD OF CHEAP. 


[FIRST AMERICAN REPRINT. } 








The stage is more beholding to Love than the life of man; for as to the stage, 
Love is even matter of comedies, and now and then of tragedies ; but in life it 
doth much mischief; sometimes like a Syren, sometimes like a Fury.— Bacon. 


CHAPTER I. 
The hour was late: the lights in the dwellings on Londen Bridge 


were one by one disappearing, and scarcely a sound broke the still- | 


ness which prevailed over the city. The night was cloudy, but the 
evening star shone out when not obscured by the dark masses of 
clouds, which crossed it at intervals. 

In the-east appeared the broad red disc of the moon, lighting up 
the turrets of the White Tower, and throwing on the river a lurid 
glare, which became brighter and brighter as she ascended, until the 


noble stream reflected every surrounding object like a vast mirror. | 
The tide was running up, and the water sparkled brightly in the | 


moon-beams as it dashed upon the starlings of the ancient bridge.— 
The vessels moored alongside the quays rocked to and fro with the 


eurrent, and the night-wind, in faint and fitful gusts, sighed mourn. | 


fully among the rigging. 


On the deck of one of the large craft, lying off Galley Quay, two | 
men were engaged in earnest conversation as they paced to and fro, | 


One of them was a short sturdy figure, dressed like a mariner of that 
period; the costume of the other, a tall elegant youth, was rich if 
not splendid; yet there was a familiarity in the tone of the sailor 
which ill accorded with the contrast in their appearance. 

“I have weighed the chances, Master Alleyne,” said the young 
man, ** and am still resolved to risk all for her dear sake.” 

“You will thrust your head into the lion’s mouth, then,” remarked 
the mariner ; “‘ you will cause your uncle to renounce you, and bring 
upon you the ban of the church,—and for what, I pray? for a pretty 
face—a pair of black eyes, which may be found as beautifal in the 
head of a Christian lass.” 

“ Prithee cease, Alleyne!” cried the youth impatiently: “ thou 
dost but torment me. I tell thee that I will risk all for that face; 
therefore, no more of thy sage preaching, but help me with my 

lan.” 

Master Arthur,” said the sailor, making a dead stand and fixing 
his eyes earnestly on the youth, “* you may laugh at the preaching of 
an old shipman, but he gives you wholesome advice. Twenty years 
ago your uncle gave me a start in the world, released me from prison, 
helped me with money, and gave me letters to many rich merchants 
across the seas. To him I owe all I possess; shall I then counsel 
one, whom he dear!y loves, to play the truant and leave him in his 
old age? No, Master Arthur; go seek some one who loves not you 
and yours; I cannot, I will not assist you.” 

“ You are a churl, Alleyne,” replied the youth. “I wot not that 
I should ask of you in vain; but the master of the Falcon has become 
rich and proud ; he hath no favor for citizens’ sons.” 

“ The master of the F'alcon—heaven bless the good old man who 
made me its master !”’ rejoined the sailor vehemently, “warns you 
of your danger. The breakers are a-head, master ur; take heed, 
and slacken sail, or you are lost. . Ah! little thought I, when you 
came to your uncle’s a curly-headed boy, scarce three years old, an 
orphan, the picture of your sainted mother, and mild and gentle as 
that sweet lady, that you would become so wild and wilful. But 


your way, sir, [ will not assist you; and may the dsop ous sink thare 
who do,” 


back again with a light! I'l! not be intimidated this way by ghost or | 
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The skipper resumed his walk, and the young man remained mute 
| for some moments, looking vacantly on the rushing tide; at length, 
| vith an apparent effort he attempted to renew the conversation. 

‘* Master Alleyne,” said he, “‘ you spoke of my uncle’s love : me- 
thinks he is of late estranged from me.” 

** fle thinks it time, perhaps, to curb you,” replied the master, with 
the licenee of long acquaimtance. ‘He has heard of your mad 
pranks: he would make a man of you, master Arthur, and wean you 
from the wild youths you consort with.” 

_ Excellent morality! most philosophical conclusion!” said the 
youth, with a laugh. ‘ Who would have locked for suck wise sen. 

tences from the master of the Faleon. ’*Fore George, thou should’st 
| have been a priest, Alleyne !” 

“It is the spring-time of youth, and hot blood with you now,” ob- 
served the mariner ; “ but storms and tcmpests will come, and tears 
and repentance.” 

‘“* Storms and tempests I can brave ; tears are for women and chil- 
dren; and repentance for dutards,” said the youth haughtily. 

“You are acting unwisely and cruelly,” said the master of the 
Falcon: “ your uncle loves you dearly, and your lvaving him will 
_ break his heart.” 

The mariner had here touched on the only obstacle which stood 
between the young man and his desires. He was evidently discon- 
certed at the remark, and in his turn began to pace the deck in great 
perplexity. 

“Think well of this, Master Arthur,” continued the shipman ; 
“4 think well of it. Look out ere you take the leap; it is a bold 
one.” 

‘I know it!” replied the young man, who continued to pace the 
deck while he nervously twitched the chain which hung around his 
neck ; * I know it.” 

“Tt will be your ruin,” rejoined Alleyne. ‘Christian men will 
| eschew your company.” 

“TI have forsworn the company of men,” remarked the youth; 
“ and it is plain by thy speech I have not much to repent me of.” 

“You wrong me, Master Arihur; you wrong me,” replied the 
| mariner. ‘‘Heaven is my witness that I give you good counsel.— 

Bethink you of your purpose, and bear the warning of an old man 
who loves you well, who hath weathered many a storm on the ocean 
of life, and gained experience, which, like the stern-lights of my 
barque, shows us what we have pissed.” 

‘** Excellent!’ cried the young man, suddenly staying his march : 
“the very saw I heard at Paul’s Cross last week. Pity thou wert not 
ordained a priest, Alleyne! What next?” 

‘“‘ T have no more to say, sir,” rejoined the shipman gravely. “I 
am a fool to give good counsel to one who, to please his own stub- 
born will, would break his aged uncle’s heart.” 

‘*T am sorry to leave the old gentleman,” said the youth with a 
forced laugh, for it was oa that subject alone that he was vulnerable. 
“Tam sorry too, to leave merry England; but what ean I do, friend 
Alleyne ?” 

3 Do ?”* replied the sailor, who thought he could discover something 
like irresolution in the querist. ‘ Do? why, make up your mind to 

think no more of the girl, but turn your eyes upon same citizen’s 
| fair daughter: London lacks not sweet faces and comely figures.” 

“True, Alleyne ; but the world has not another whom I love.” 
| “Ah! [was once like you,” sighed the master. ““No one was 

nimbler in pavise or gilliard. I have danced with thé fairest in this 
good city; but grey hairs and wrinkles came at last, and warned me 
| that such follies must have an ending; yet, the Saints be praised, I 
| looked not on the dark-eyed daughters of that accursed race, whom 
| God in his wrath has scattered through the wide world. Heaven 
help you, sir! whither would you fly *”” 

* To Flanders,” replied the young man. 

“You will find no refuge there,” remarked the sailor. 

‘“* 1 will make the trial, Alleyne.” 

‘** Do so then,” said the master angrily ; ‘* but seck some other vee- 
sel for your purpuse: the Falcon shal! not carry you.” 

ith :\cse words he dived below, and left the gallant to ponder on 
what he liad heard. 

“ The devil take the old churl!” muttered the youth; then, giving 
, a low whistle, a boat, which was lying off the quay, came alonside 

the vessel. He jumped into it without uttering a word, and the 

next moment it was gliding gently up the river. 


CHAPTER II. -~ ™ ep si] 
Peat STARTLING NEWS. 

The “courteous reader” is referred to the minute old a 
Stow for a description of Cheapside, or, as it was then called, the West 
Cheap, “ before the greate and dreadful! fire,” which laid ancigns 
London in ruins. 

What that great thoroughfare was in those days may be easily 
imagined, by any one who has observed the appearance of the High. 
Streets of our country towns, into which modern improvements have 
not yet crept. Let the reader therefore endeavor to forget its present 
appearance, and picture to himself a broad fare, with a 
closely packed row of houses and unequal heights and sizes on each 
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side. Let him fancy the quaintly carved and grotesque looking 
figures which supported the upper stories of the various dwellings ; 
the weather-cocks, which crowned many of the gables ; the lar, 
many-paned windows ; the huge oak salvien which intersected the 
walls; and, above all, the numerous sign-boards, which swung over 
‘the heads of the passengers, upon which griffins, dragons, lions of all 
colors, and various other heraldic monstrosities, sprawled in truly 
gothic variety. Here and there a tall elm might be seen rising ma- 
jestically above the houses, its rich foliage darkened by the tene- 
ments of the social bird the “ burgher rook,” while the jackdaws 
had taken undisturbed possession of the church towers. 

Besides these there were several other objects of interest to which 

-old records and our city histories often allude ; there were the cross, 
the conduits, and the standard, all of which have long since disap. 
peared from that well-known thoroughfare. 

In those days a man might talk to his neighbor at mid-day in 

ide without bawling at the top"of his voice ; but the head- 
splitting din now constantly heard im neighborhood . has driven 
the rook and the jackdaw for ever e spot.* 

Early one fine murning, just as the good folks of the West Cheap 
were bestirring themselves for the day, the master of the Falcon was 
seen to give a hearty tug at the great bell of Master Richard Her- 
jion’s house, near the church of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

The outer gate quickly opened at the summons, and the honest 
face of the sailor being recognised by the porter, his arrival was im- 
anediately announced to Mr. Herlion. 

Richard Herlion was a merchant of great wealth and unblemished 
reputation, and had held the office of alderman several years during 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, to the very great satisfaction of the 
inhabitants of the Ward of Cheap. He had long been 2 widower, 
and his children had died in their infancy, one of them having been 
lost in a tumult which had taken place in the city many years back ; 
but he had a nephew, upon whom he doted, whom he had humored 
anc indulged to an absurd degree, to his own disquiet and the youth's 
total ruin. 

This nephew was no other than the young gallant who has been 
introduced to the reader in the previous chapter. To complete the 
catalogue of his wild tricks, he had lately fallen desperately in love 
with a beautiful Jewess, the daughter of an old Israelite, residing in 
the city. How this acquaintance first commenced, nobody knew; 
and, to suprise every one, his uncle was as yet ignorant of the fact, 
although with his neighbors it often formed the subject of conver- 
sation. 

Arthur had been seen by more than one of his uncle’s friends 
-~walking with a tall elegant femele in the outskirts of the city, and 
sitindel wen set afloat that the alderman’s nephew was enamored of 
a Jewess. Nay, some had gone so far as to say that they had seen 
the damsel and her lover disembark at the Temple Stairs, and pro- 
ceed to the young man’s lodgings in the Strand; yet Master Her- 
lion was as yet entirely ignorant of his nephew's strange attach 
ment. 

The master of the Falcon found his old friend and benefactor sit- 
ting at his morning's meal, which in those days was a substantial 
one: no slops; no toast or muffins drenched in butter, and rendered 
maore abominable by hot draughts of tea or coffee, then spoiled the 
digestion of Englishmen and helped them to the blue devils. A 
round of beef, brawn and mustard, and a cold pasty, displayed their 
charms on the alderman’s breakfast table, and a large silver flagon 
stood foaming to the brim with ale. 

* Ah! Alleyne,” said the old citizen, extending his hand to the 
sailor; * you are early, but you are welcome.” 

**I have much to tell ye, sir.” 

“ Well, sit ye down, and when we have taken our meal, I will 
hear what thou hast to say.” 

Alleyne needed no second bidding, but instantly commenced a 


vigorous attack upon Roel oe things before him. 

e alderman sup that his visiter had news of a totally dif- 
ferent description to that which he was shortly to hear, and therefore 
betrayed no eagerness to receive his news; but when the master of 
the Falcon acquainted him with his nephew’s conduct, grief and in- 
dignation by turns made the old man rave like a maniac. Grief, 
however, predominated when he learned, that Arthur meditated an 
escape from England with the object of his affections, and Alleyne 


CHAPTER IIT. 


EVIL TIDINGS. 


In one of the narrow dirty streets leading out of the principal 
thoroughfare near Aldgate, lived Abraham the Jew. He had long 
been a widower ; but one child, a daughter, the most beautiful of 
her sex, consoled the old man for all the afflictions which had be. 
‘Fallen him during his residence in England. 





* We must not, however, forget to mention that, a few years since, a pair of 
cooks built their nest in the elm which stands in the church-yard at the corner 
of Wood Street, perhaps the very noisiest of the city, to the very great as- 
tonishment of the citizens. There is a roo ory in the elms within the Tower of 
Z.ondon, aad the jackdaws build their nests in the crowns, on the summit of “‘ The 
White Tower, every year. 
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left him, half inclined to doubt the humanity of his interference. 

hey are a curious people, the Jews! What a persecution has 
their race suffered since the accomplishment of that prophecy which 
foretold their dispersion! Plundered by all nations, whom in return 
they plundered more effectually, though more slowly, and subtilely, 
and scattered through many countries for centuries past, they are 
still a distinct race, with which Christians of all denominations are 
averse to commune. 

A history of the Jews in London, during the last eight centuries, 
if compiled from authentic sources, would present a curious picture 
of society in our metropolis. 

Before the reign of Henry the Second, the Jews were permitted 
to bury their dead in London only, but this monarch abrogated the 
strange law, and permitted them to bury where they pleased, which 
we may sup to mean in the neighborhood where they dwelt. 
The exactions and cruelties practised upon them by Richard and 
John, are well known ; and it is said that, in the reign of Henry the 
Third, one Abraham paida fine to the king of seven hundred marks. 
Another Jew exclaimed against the injnstice of Henry, who at va- 
rious times had wrung from him thirty thousand marks of silver, be- 
sides two hundred marks of gold. 

Henry, for a valuable consideration, let them out to farm to his 
brother ; but, as some amends for these cxtortions, he built in Lon- 
don a church for converted Jews. 

During the reign of Edward the First, the Jews suffered repeatedly 
from the violence and rapacity of the monarch and hispeople. Num- 
berless crimes were charged upon these unhappy wretches, and 
among others the very common one of those times—that of forging 
and clipping the public money. Two hundred and nincty-seven 
Jews suffered in this reign the extreme penalty of the law for such 
offences ; and,if we may credit the chroniclers, there was some jus- 
tice in the case, for the sufferers were found to be possessed of great 
wealth,—a fatal possession to a Jew in those fierce days. One half of 
the effects of the erimina!s (if such they really were) was bestowed on 
those who undertook the conversion of the race, and the support of the 
converts and their h use, called Domus Conversorum. This king 
obliged them to wear constantly a badge, or cognizance, on their up- 
per garment; but that was afterwards not considered sufficient, and 
they were ultimately banished the kingdom. 

Although humanity shudders at the brutal excesses to which this 
people were repeatedly subjected, in the middle ages, there is never- 
theless good reason to believe that their rapacity, cunning, and ex- 
tortion sometimes provoked such treatment ; for their wealth was 
even then proverbial, and thev continued to reside in such cities as 
were profitable to them, notwithstanding the outrages to which they 
were occasionally exposed, so powerful, so all-absorbing is the passion 
of avarice. 

There are many reasons why the Jews cannot acquire a footing in 
society. The fierce bigotry of former ages rendered them the most 
wretched of human creatures, and the Jew at the present day cannot 
forget that he livesamong the descendants of those who persecuted 
his race; hatred of the Christians is the legacy bequeathed to him 
through many generations. Necessity has made numbers of them 
worldly and vicious,—an assertion which is verified by the fact that 
the Jew always prefers trading wiih Chrisiians to dealing with le 
of his own race. We speak not of the wretched creatures who 
may be heard on a cold morning before we rise from our beds, with 
their eternal cry of ‘‘ cloesh.” ‘These miserable beings are objects of 
pity, cunning and roguish as they proverbially are, for their priva- 
tions must be great indeed. We have seen feeble old women, “ of 
the Jewish persuasion,” as our newspaper reporters phrase it, sitting 
at mid-day on the step of a door, devouring a hunch of dry bread— 
their only dinner, after a fruitless walk of many miles! There is no 
‘‘shaming Abraham” in this,—these poor creatures cannot do it to 
excite compassion, for they would obtain none: they devour their 
crust in silence, without a murmur, and prefer a wretchedly precarious 
subsistence to servitude among Christians. 

As regards the wealthier Jews, the hereditary dislike of those 
whose creed they despise cannot be extinguished so soon as some of 
our soi-distant philanthropists suppose ; but, as our fair readers will 
think we are becoming political, and vote us a bore if we say more 
on this subject, we will leave the tribe of Israel, and forbear farther 
remark, lest we should be tempted to express a doubt of their “‘ use- 
fulness” to a state, in opposition to the notions of a “certain member 
of our legislature, who perhaps may have eogent reasons for forming 
such an opinion.---But to our story. ' 

The dwelling of Abraham, the Jew, was situated in a dirty and 
miserable quarter of the town; yet it was roomy and commodious. 
He was rich, too, and therefore had many friends, and of course a 
few enemies besides those who hated him because he was a Jew. 
His daughter, it has been said, was fair; and as she did not much 
resemble her father in feature, there was nolack of scandalous stories 
in the neighborhood. These, howeyer, gave Abraham but little un- 
easiness ; he valued not the opinion of the Christian. 

But there was one tale which had reached the ear of the old Israel 
ite, and caused him some disquiet : report said that his daughter had 
a lover, and that lover was a Christian. 
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The news of his daughter’s attachment was gall and wormwood 
to old Abraham : he loathed the whole race of Christians : he had 
made up his mind to pay them tax and tallage without a murmur; 
but that his only child should fix her affections on one whose religion / 
taught him to regard the Jews as creatures scarcely human, was in- 
supportable ; he dared not believe it ; yet he waited impatiently for a 
confirmation of the scandal. 

He did not wait long. 

One day, as he returned from the Synagogue, Israc! the usurer, 
‘took him by the arm. 

“ Friend Abraham,” said he, in an undertone, “ there are evil re- 
ports of your fair daughter.” 

The old man winced like a galled horse at this remark, but he | 
smothered his indignation, and replied carelessly, “‘ Idle tongues will 
be wagging, neighbor.” 

“ Ay, truly,” continued Ierael; “idle tongues will be wagging, | 
and eyes thxt be not dim will see.” 

“How now!” cried Abraham, angrily, “speak ye of your own 
knowledge ?” 

“T do,” replied the usurer. 

Abraham suddenly stopped, faced about, drew up his figure to its | 
full height, and stroked his long white beard. 

“ Neighbor,” said he, “ you speak daggers ; yet I would fain know 
more of this matter: prithee, let me hear all.” 

“* Your daughter was seen, three days ago, walking in Finsbury | 
Fields, with Arthur Lechmere, nephew of old Herlion, of the West | 
Cheap; he who put Aaron’s son in the stocks last Pentecost-tide.” 

Abraham muttered something about Beelzebub. 

** Ay,” said the usurer, ‘‘ Beelzebub and the Christians are boon 
companions,—the devil knows his own. They talk of another tax 
on the Jews: their king hath more mad wars to make, and we must | 
find the means, neighbor.” 

“?Tis ever so with the weakest,” remarked Abraham; “ we are | 
but strangers here, and our very lives are scarce our own—but you | 
spoke of my daughter?” 

“TI saw her hanging on the arm of Herlion’s nephew,” replied Is- | 
rael; ‘‘ and I wished for the strength of my youth, that I might have | 
smitten the Christian to the earth for his presumption.” 

| 


——— 


“ Marked ye her conduct, and heard ye aught of their discourse ?” _ 
inquired Abraham, still endeavoring to suppress his emotion. 
“IT saw enough to offend both eye and ear,” replied the usurer ; 
‘‘and I marvelled that the fair daughter of Abraham, the son of | 
eet should lay claim to the painted face and the party-colored+| 
Old Israc] was a mean, envivus, grasping wretch, who loved to — 
see every one unhappy. He enjoyed Abraham’s mortification ; but 
he had gone a little too far, and the distressed father’s blood, which 
had been seething and simmering during the dialogue, now byiled | 
over with indignation at the obvious al/usion 
“ Away, Beelzebub! begone!” cried Abraham, in a voice hoarse | 
with wrath, and, giving the usurer a shove which sent him stagger- 
ing into the kennel, he abruptly turned a corner, and hurried home to 
upbraid his child. | 
He entered his dwelling with a throbbing heart, an? a frame trem. | 
bling with emotion. 
“ The cubless tigress, in her jungle raging, 
Is dreadful to the shepherd and the flock ; 
The ocean, when its yeasty war is waging, 
Is awful to the vessel near the rock : 
But violent things will sooner bear asauaging— 
Their fury being spent by its own shock— 
Than the stern, single, deep, and wordless ire 
Of a strong human heart, and in a sire.” 
But the object of his wrath was absent, and he sat himself down to 
wait her return, and brood in silence on the disgrace he had suffered 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TAVERN. | 

Night had closed in, and a party of young gallants were carousing | 
in “ The Holly Branch,” situated near the building called, of old, the 
king’s cambium, or exchange, on the east side of St. Paul’s Church- 

. Among them was Arthur Lechmere, who had sought their 
company in the hope of diverting sundry unpleasant reflections with 
which he had been troubled since his interview with the master of the 
Falcon. He, however, found this no easy matter; his disquiet was 
soon perceived by his wild companions, who of course did not fail to 
banter him without mercy. 

“Why, Arthur, my king o’ the round table!” cried one, ‘thou | 
look’st as demure as a maid at her shrift! what ails thee man? At 
mass or at merry-making thou art always the same !” 


‘ 


—e 


Nay, rather like one who dreads a warrant of capias,” roared a 
law student—‘“‘confusion to all the tipstaff tribe!” and he drained 
his drinking cup to the bottom. 

“He is betrothed to a shrew!” cried another, “ and becomes me- 
lancholic by anticipation !” 

“Silence !” halloed a fourth—“ silence, ye bawlers, or we shall 
have a visit from the city watch, anon.” 
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At this moment a gaily dressed young man caiae into the room, 
humming a tune with which his unsteady shvffiz kept time. 

“*ffal Pearce,” murmured Arthur; “ and drunk, as usual.” 

“Ha! Arthur!” cried the new comer, “art thou there? Good 


| evento thee, my king of roaring boys. Wilt thou beat the watch 
| to-night, or break old Ternpenny’s lattice? I—I—IJ— (hiccup) 'm 


bent on mischief—Body o’ St. Bride, but we'll scour the Cheap to- 
night. Wall Lovelace too!” 
‘““ Ay,”’ replicd the young man whom he had just recognised, “ever 





| as theu see’st, Harry. This is the council ef asses; and he wh: 
brays loudest to-night shail be president fur the year.” 


‘The ass brays before rain, my boy,” said Pearce ; “if there be 
much braying, we shall have St. Swithin upon us betimes ; and, by 
my beard, your Watcr is good only for brute beasts; ’tis a villanous 
liquor, unfit forthe stomach of man.” 

“A wise saw, a notable saw!” cried the company ; and Pearce 
took his seat among them, amidst a roar of laughter and a very Ba- 


_ bel of voices. 


“‘Heigho!” sighed Pearge, affecting the pathetic. “I beheld « 
sad sight as J passed Ludgate. The sergeant-at-arms and his men 
were dragging a fair young creature to Newgate !” 

‘Ho! ho!” cried the company. 

“You may laugh, my masters,” continued the drunkard, “ but it 
was a sadsight. She was a sweet creature, and looked far too lovely 
fora witch. They said she was a Jewess, and had charmed one of 
our citizen’s sons.” 

An icy chillness shot to the heart of Arthur on hearing these words. 
He set down the cup which he had just raised to his lips, and with 
vpen mouth and outstretched neck awaited the remainder of Pearce’s 
story. 


“ I could ha’ broken the rascal’s head when he rudely tore off her 


| wimple, and abused her for a Jew’s whelp,” continued Pearce. 


He had said enough. 

Arthur rose hastily from his seat, and, muttering an excuse for his 
abrupt departure, rushed franticly out of the tavern. 

The buzz of astonishment at his departure was unheard by the dis- 
tracted young man, who bent his hurried steps towards the gloomy 


| prison of Newgate. Doubt and fear urged him forward, and ina few 


minutes he was knocking loudly at the huge iron-studded gate. 

A savage-looking face appeared at the wicket. 

“* What would ye have ?” queried a gruff voice, which contrasted 
strongly with the faint and hurried tone of that which replied to it. 

‘*Good friend,” answered Arthur, ‘‘ prithee, tell me if a maiden— 
a—Jew—ess—has been brought to your prison since even-song.”” 

The grisly porter, upon whose face the light of a lamp within the 
gate glared strongly, smiled in derision. 

‘ Blaspheming dog,” said he, bitterly, ‘‘thy sister is here,—Miri- 
am, the daughter of Abraham the Jew.” 

Arthur groaned in anguish. 

“ May he who died to save us,” he replied, ‘‘ soften thy heart and 
incline thee to pity,—that sweet girl is innocent. "Tis I alone am 
guilty. For Jesu’s sake, be merciful: take this ring; convey it to 
her, and bid her be of comfort; tell her that all will be well anon. 
Here; hold thy hand,—there is the ring, and a noble for thyself. Be 


' trusty, and I will reward thee.” 


A large broad hairy hand was eagerly thrust through the opening. 
The porter’s huge palm received the ring and the piece of gold. The 
next moment the wicket was closed violently, and a loud “ Ha! ha!’” 
was heard within. 

Arthur gnashed his teeth in despair.—the Cerberus of Newgate 
was not to be bribed; he rushed from the spot, and, hurrying along 
the now deserted streets, reached his lodgings, tormented by a thou- 
sand alarms for the safety of her for whom he had resolved to aban- 
don friends, kindred, and country. 


CHAPIER V. 


CONSOLATION IN AFFLICTION. 

Custom has awarded many privileges to the oe sonert he may 
bring forward, or keep in shadow, certain points in his narrations as 
he may think fit- His heroes are, perhaps, represented as eating or 
drinking only once during a space of many months, yet he does not 
suppose his readers, or hearers, to be so obtuse as to imagine that they 
are of the chamelion breed, living upon air. They walk off and on 
the stage like your players, and you are, of course, to suppose that 
they have earn § many things while not before the audience.. 

aving thus gossiped an exordium, we shall proceed to inform the 
reader, that when the master of the Falcon quitted his friend and pa- 
tron, after making the gratifying communication described in the se- 
cond chapter, the alderman, having reeovered from his first burst of 
sorrow and indignation, sat down to deliberate on the most expedient 
means of winning his nephew from the mad attachment he had form- 
ed. Various plans suggested themselves to the old merchant; but. 
ere he had resolved on one of them, the priest of St. Mary-le-Bow 
was announced. 

Father John was 2 man of dignified mein and commanding sta- 
ture ; with “one of those heads that Guido loved to paint,”—calm, 
pale, and thoughtful ; “a countenance,” as my Lord Bacon has it, 
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“becoming the churchman.” 

Father John was a bitter enemy of the Jews; he hated them be- 
cause they were unbelievers. Master Herlion’s hatred was from the 
Same cause; moreover, he considered the Jews as foreigners, who did 
a great deal of harm to the trade of the city ; so that, as a Christian 
and an alderman, he wasa very conscientious hater. 

The priest shook kis head at every pause in Master Herlion’s re- 
lation of his nephew’s behaviour, and, when it was ended, scratched 
- ans an action which always shows that aman is much per- 
plexed. 

At length he spoke. 

‘The cause of these mad passages is plain,” said. he, as his pale 
face flushed deeply. ‘*’Tis the work of Satan,—'tis witchera/fi ; but 
the church may yet have power to save him.” 

The alderman looked aghast. ‘This was consolation he had not 
expected ; the thought of witcheraft had never entered his head ; it 
was adding to the misery which had overwhelmed him : his nephew 
was then on the confines of the devil’s teriitory. 

**?Tis well that I am informed of it thus early,” continued the 
priest, without seeming]to notice the Comsternation of his auditor. 
“ And yet ’tis a sad mischance. The Evil One has been active in our 
times. Ye wot how the devil, in the garb of # Capuchin, entered the 
church of Banbury last Martinmas, and how he overthrew the sacris- 
tan and”— 

“Oh! ch! oh! oh!” groaned the merchant, “ that I should live to 
see my sainted sister’s son leagued with Beelzebub !” 

“‘ Then,” continued the priest, ‘he was last year scen seated in the 
fridstool in the monastery of the Blackfriars, grinning like an ape !” 

* Alas! alas!” sighed the alderman, ‘“‘ my boy is | st for ever- 
more !” 

“ Prayer and penance may do much,” remarked father John ; “ he 
may yet be saved.” 


“* The saints grant that he may,” ejaculated the alderman ; “or | 


my old heart will break.” 

“ Who is the woman who has done you this wrong ?” inquired the 
priest. 

“*I wot not,” replied the old man, wringing his hands; ‘ but my 
intelligence is good. Oh, father, help me in this sad extremity.” 

“I will,” murmured the pricst, and he arose to depart ; “ you shall 
see me after vespers.”’ : 

He retired, and the old merchant was left to his own reflections. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE QUESTION-CHAMBER. 

On the following morning, strange tales were afloat in the city.— 
Scandal had a rare feast—o'd and young, male and female, poor and 
wealthy, all es were moving On one theme,—young Arthur's 
bewitchment, and his strange disappearance from his lodgings and 
bis usual haunts. 

Search had been made for the infatuated youth in vain, in all quar- 
ters of the city, andit was generally supposed that the evil spirit 
who had led him astray from the good faith had finished the hellish 
drama by spiriting him away to other regions. 

The reputed instrument of Bee!zebub, Miriam, the fair daughter of 
Abraham the Jew, was in safe custody. ‘The delightful dream of the 
poor maiden had been exchanged for sad reality; the home of her 





fond parent, for a damp cell in the grim prison of Newgate, whither | 


we must now lead the reader. 


The Question-Chamber, or Hall of Torture, was a spacious apart. | 


ment in the very interior of the prison, lit by a large window at one 
end, but the dust of many years, and the accumulated tapestry of se. 
veral generations of spiders, almost excluded the light of heaven.— 


The last scenes in the lives of saints and martyrs, emblazoned on | 


the panes which filled the upper compartments, glimmered faintly in 
the morning’s sun, and cast additional gloom over the vast apart. 
ment. On one side was ranged a row of stalls of carved oak, and 
within sat several men in {farred robes and ‘gold chains, the light 
which streamed through the hall crossing their countenances, but 
leaving the rest of their personsin shadow. The bald head of an ec- 
clesiastic was seen among the judges. 

In the centre of the hall stood a large chafing-dish, supported on 
a tripod, its charcoal fire glowing with a crimson heat; near it grin. 


ned that hideous instrument of a barbarous age, the rack ;—on the | 


floor were scattered various iron implements of torture. 

Suddenly a door opened, and two men, the executioner and his as- 
sistant entered, carrying between them a female form, whose gar- 
ments were dank with the moisture of the cell from which they had 
borne her. 

As they entered, the female disengaged herself from her grim sup- 


porters, and with ay apparently violent effort walked slowly but firm. | 


ly into the middle of the hall. 
The executioner, with bared arms, and untrussed jerkin, here 
peer and trimmed the fire. Then a voice spoke from the 
- stalis :— 
‘Woman, youare charged with the detestable and soul-damning 
sin of witchcraft: what would ye say ? 
The prisoner raised her head, passed her hand across her forehead, 








= while tears stood in her large dark lustrous eyes, falteringly 
replied :— 
** Alas! what can I say, when all here are in array against me 7” 
**Do you repent?” queried the stern voice which had spoken 


| before. 


** Repent! is it a sin to love him then ?” murmured the poor mai- 
den in a voice which was only audible to herself. 

“Do you mutter threats against the court?” cried another voice 
from the stalls. 

** Hold,” said the ecclesiastic, who was no other than the priest of 
St. Mary-le-Bow,—* JZ will question her. Daughter, the church is 
merciful; will you repent and save yourself?” 

“I have nought to repent me of,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Where is Arthur Lechmere ?” said the priest, sternly. 

Instantly the prisoner’s face was convulsed violently ; she raised 
| her head fora moment, glanced round the hal!, and then turning ts- 
| wards the judges, seemed about to reply, when her strength forrook 
her, and she sank on the floor. The men advanced and raised her 
up, but she was insensible. A long pause succeeded; then the 
judges whispered to each other, and the priest descended and handed 
to the executioner a small rial of distilled waters, which restored their 
victim to consciousness. 

““Where is Arthur Lechmere ?” muttered the priest, whose stern 
nature seemed somewhat subdued, as he gazed on so much beauty. 

Had the prisoner been accused of any other crime, Father John 
could have believed her innoeent; but he remembered the nume- 
| rous legends, from St. Anthony downward, which told of the tempta- 
| tions of holy men by fiends, who assumed fair forms like that before 
| him. 
| Miriam raised her head, and looked for a moment on her ques- 
tioner. 

* Ah,” sighed she, *‘ can a minister of that God whom we all wor. 
| ship, join in persecuting a poor weak maiden ?” 

‘* Where is yourleman ?” said the priest, with a frown; ‘‘ where 
| is the youth you have betrayed to ruin ?” 








* Betrayed! ruin!” echoed the poor girl; “ what mcan ye? O 
that he were here!” 

A stern voice interrupted her—it was Master Herlion’s. 

* Witch!” cried he, “where is my nephew? Answer, or we 
will pull thee limb from limb :” then addressing the priest, ‘ Fa- 
ther, we idle time,—the rack hath made the dumb speak ere now.” 

The priest retreated to the stalls, and the executioner advanced.— 
At a signal the prisontr was again seized, and, spite of her struggles, 
divested of her upper garment. The embroidered band, too, which 
crossed her forehead, b. came unloosened, but ere her dark hair de- 
scended, her judges caught a glimpse of her neck and shoulders, 
which it shrouded like a veil. The priest averted his head at the 
sight. 

a She is beautiful as the Virgin,” thought Father John. “O that 
the fiend should dwell in such a sweet form!” 

Meanwhile the poor girl trembled and panted, like a bird in the net 
of the fowler. Her color a!tcrnately mounted to her pale checks, and 
then forsook them; and with maiden modesty she esssyed to hide 
what the rude hands of the executioner and his man had so recklessly 
exposed. Another signal was given, and Miriam the next moment 
was laid on the rack, to which she was bound tightly with small 
cords, which the executioner carried at his girdle. 

There was another pause, and the fall of a leaf might have been 
heard in the vast hall. 

‘* Ah, Arthur!” sighed the wretched gil, as her heart flutterred in 
frightful anticipation of what was to follow, ‘ Hast thou left me fer 


_ aye ?—then God have mercy onan innocent girl !” 


Those who have visited the venerable Abbey Church of St. Al. 
ban’s, will remember the curious echo in the roof of the alsle, which 
repeats a stamp of the foot, or a clap of the hands at a particular 
spot many times in quick succession. A similar echo was heard a- 
bove the spot where the rack stood in the hall of Newgate, and the 
words which the poor girl had murmured were repeated audibly by 
the raftered roof above. It scemed to the executioner, that a voice 
spoke in reply to the ejaculation of the prisoner, and he started as if 
_ aspectre had greeted him. His fear, and the cause of it, were not 
unobserved by the judges; even the priest looked aghast. 

“Ha!” cried the ecclesiastic,‘‘ she mutters her familiar—and he 
| answers !—Proceed-—proceed !" No second bidding was necessary. 
The machinery of the rack creaked and groaned, the cords tight- 
, ened, the wheel revolved, and something snapped like an overstrain- 
_ed bowstring. A convulsive sigh burst from the poor maiden, who 
| swooned under the hideous torture, and lay mute and motionless on 
| the cruel engine. 

Again the priest’s vial was put in requisition, but his attempt to 

| restore the victim was vain ; death seemed to have robbed them of 

| their prey ; the body of Miriam was removed from the rack, and 
borne back to her cell: the judges descended from the stalls and 
conferred together in suppressed whispers ; and old Herlion, eover- 
ing his face with his furred gown, hurried from the ha'l, overwhelm. 
ed with grief, shame, and remorse. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HOPE REVIVED. 

On the evening of the foilowing day, about an hour after moun- 
rise, @ horseman entered the village of Hackney ; and, having put 
ap his steed at the nearest inn, repaired to a small cottage, and 
knocked -oftly at the door ; which was opened by a woman wel! 
stricken in years. 

* Save you, mother,” said the visitor, “I would fain see your 
lodger.”* 

“ TP faith, sir, you must have come to the wrong house,” was the 
reply : ‘‘ there be no lodgers here.” 

“Tat, tut !” interrupted the man ; “I am his friend—you need 
not fear me.” 

At that moment Arthur Lechmere came forward, and eagerly 
grasped the hand of the visitor. 

“Ha! Will Lovelace !” he cried ; “come in man ; come in, and 
ket me have thy fardel o’ news. for I am well nigh distraught with 
apprehension.” 

aving entered the co’tage, and dismissed the old woman, Arthur 
eommenced a string of interrogatories. 

“What news, Will ; what news hast thou brought me? I am dy- 
ing Of impatience tu hear of my poor Miriam. Prithee, open thy 
budget.” 

“It’s a sorry one,” observed Lovelace, mournfully ; “‘ there is no 
hope of her.” 

“Ha! what?” cried Arthur starting ; ‘no hope, didst thou say ? 
—no hope of what ?” 

* Of her being saved,” replied Lovelace. 

* Thou dost not think so, Will ?”” 

“ Bat I do.” 

“Nay nay ; it cannot be,” continued Arthur, looking aghast ; 
“thou dost but mock me.” 

** By heaven !” replied Will Lovelace, with more of seriousness 
than usually belonged to him, ‘I mock thee not. Would that I had 
better news to tell thee, for this makes my heart ache.” 

“ Hast thou heard of her ?” asked Lechmere, earnestly. 

“T have.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“In her cell! The grim prison rarely gives up its tenants except 
to the block, the gibbet, or the stake.” 

“ Horrible !”? ejaculated Arthur, shuddering violently. 

“Marry, thou sayest truly ; it is horrible,” observed Lovelace. 
“ She is past all mortal aid.” 

“Hast thou seen my unele 7” inquired Lechmere. ‘‘ Hath be no 
heart left? Hath age withered all kindly feeling ? Hath his love 
for his money-bags stifled all pity ?’ 
re. shrowdly suspect Father Jobn to be at the bottom of it,” con- 
tinued Lovelace ; “he is with your uncle continually,” 

“* Eternal curses on the hypocrite !” cried the youth. “If they 
dare to offer violence to my Miriam, I will tear out his false tongue. 
He shall be a warning to all saintly confessors for ages to come.” 

“ They have already administered the question,” remarked Love- 
lace. 

“Ha !" cried Arthur wildly ; “‘thy wordsare daggers. The ques- 
tion, dost thou say ? They dare not; they dare vot, Will. Say 
notso. Tell me not that they have given those fair limbs te the 
torture.” 

“T have told thee nought but the truth,” said Lovelace ; and, I 
would rather that some one besides myself had told thee that.” 

He was interrupted by the violent paroxysms of his friend, whose 
grief vented itscif in the most wild and extravagant cries and gestic- 
ulations. Arthur wept and groaned by turns; then burst into bitter 
imprecations upon the priest, his uncle, and the city authorities. 

Lovelacs witnessed his friend’s misery with evident distress, and 
forbore to interrupt the passionate ebullition of grief, in the hope that 
when it subsided he would be prepared to hear the worst. 

Meanwhile Arthur raved like a maniac ; tore handfuls of hair from 
his head, and beat his breast with the wild frenzy of despair. Had 
he encountered at this moment the authors of his misery it is proba- 
ble he would have wgeaked his vengeance upon them by rome act of 
violence. Plucking out his dagger, he would have thrust it into his 
heart, but Lovelace anticipated him, and wrested the weapon from 
his trembling hand. 

“Give me back my weapon,” cried the frantic youth ; “ give me 
back my weapon, or turn it upon me thyself.” 

“I will do neither, madman,” said Lovelace. 

‘“* Ay, macman, indeed! Thou sayest truly,” replied the wretched 
young man, bursting into a fresh flood of tears, and sobbing violently. 
“Tam mad, Will. Would to God that I had died ere I had seen this 
heavy hour. Oh, Miriam! Miriam ! 

** When thou art calmer I will tell thee more,” said Lovelace ; *' but 
I fear to let thee know the worst while this fit lasts.” 

Arthur ccased, and bent on his friend a look so wretched and wo- 
begone, that i: seemed to Lovelace more distressing than his fermer 
violence. 

“ Let me hear all,” said the unhappy youth in a tone of despair ; 
“let me hear all—that she is doomed—that rude hands will deprive 
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_ of life the fairest sample of Nature’s handy-work within our walls 
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I will be stiil, Will Lovelace, like that boy, which ancient story tells 
us of, who forbore to complain while the fox was rending his bowels. 
Let me hear all. I can suffer nu more—the belt is spcd—my heart 
is riven !” 

“ Listen, then,” said Lovelace ; “ they will burn her as a witch.” 

Arthur groaned inveluntanly, but quickly suppressed all appear- 
ance of suffering as he perceived Lovelace panse. 

. Fi asa witch,” continued his friend, near the Elms in Smith- 
ield?———. 

Arthur here interrupted him by a shout of exultation. 

“* Now, by the Rood !” exclaimed he, “ thou givest me new life 
again, Will—I will savesher or dic with her.” 

“ Thou wilt find it a work of some danger,” remarked Lovelace ; 
“thy single hand will never achieve it.” 

** Have I no friend left whe will aid me ?” said Arthur, mournful- 
ly, with marked emphasis on the word friend. 

“ Ay,” ieplied Lovelace, ‘* there are some who would lend assis- 
tance, though ’tis a perilous task ; but they fear to bring upon therm 
the ban of the church.” 

** My uncle is wealthy, and hath weight with the citizens,” ob- 
served Arthur earnestly. ‘‘ Could we snatch her from the stake, 
and bear her toa place of safety, there wil! be various ways of ap 
peasing their wrath.” 

‘¢ But there is the mass-priest of St. Mary-le-bow, who will accept 
no terms,” rejoined Lovelace ; “ he hath your uncle enchained.” 

“* Curses on the bald pate !? said the youth vehemently. “ I would 
as soon turn Lollar as be a priest-ridden old man like the alderman, 
my a uncle. But, thou dost not say whether thou hast seen 

im 7” : 

“I saw him at his house this morning,” said Lovelace ; “‘ and urged 
— despair, and the innocence of the poor maiden; but I might 

ave preached to the Standard in Cheap for aught that came of it.” 

There was a long pause ; during which Arthur seemed delibera- 
ting on some scheme for the accomplishment of his purpose. 

‘* I will cleave that arrant rogue the priest to the chine,” said he. 
‘“« My uncle, you say, was not to be inoeved, Will ?” 

*“ Ay, truly,” replied Lovelace ; ‘‘ he was moved—moved to wrath 
against me for meddling in the matter, and swore he would bring 
me before the court for abetting you in your mad enterprize.” 

“ And what saidst thou ?” 

“Marry, I was tempted te be malapert; but I restrained myself 
for thy sake, and told him that he was acting cruelly and unjustly ; 
whereupon he swore bitterly that I was worthy of the Elms, and that 
he would bring me there eftsoons.” 

«* What then ?” 

* | left the old man, and tried the law students, but all, save Hal 
Pearce, shirked the business, and declared that they dared net help 
you now the Church hath stirred. They have got information that 
the Bishop Somuer is on your traces, and they are as terrified as a 
parcel of coneys when the weasel is laid on.” 

‘* And Hal Pearce ; what said he?” inquired Arthur. 

‘ - r¢ that he would be with you when required, like a tive 
riend.” 

‘Tle is a true friend, Will. 
life.” 

** Ay,” remarked Lovelace, ‘if thou dost not trust him with the 
wine-cup at the same time.” 

‘** He hath a warm heart and a stout stomach, like thyself, Will,” 
continued Arthur. ‘ We must—we will save the priest’s victim. 
O Miriam! Miriam! would that I could have borne the torture 
which these butchers have administered to thee !” 

*]l would have tried the ’prentices,” remarked Lovelace ; ‘* but 
they bear us no good-will since the ruffle in Soper’s Lane, on St. 
Anne’s day.” 


‘“‘] mistrust them,” said Arthur. ‘“ They espouse a cause accor- 
ding to their mad humor, and without considering the law and justice 
0’ the case. Better to try those who, for a noble or two, will do your 
bidding. A score of stout watermen, and a few of the lads of St. 
Nicholas’ shambles, would be sufficient fer our purpose.” 

**Tis a perilous enterprise,” observed Lovelace. 

“If I cannot succeed, ’twill be sWeet to die with her,” said his 
friend. 

“ Ay, truly ; but we are not all lovers, Arthur,” remarked Love- 
lace, laughing. ‘ Though beshrew me if your lover is more anxious 
than other men to meet the death he calls for.” 

‘Forgive me, Will — forgive me,” said Lechmere. ‘“* Qur sorrows 
make us selfish. Yet heaven forfend that harm should come to thee 
in this enterprise.” 

** Well, I will see thee again on the matter,” said Lovelace, throw- 
ing his cloak about him and grasping the hand of his friend. ‘ But 
I must away now, or my absence wil! be noted. I am watched. 
My steps are dogged from one end o’ the city to the other ; and I 
was constrained to make my exit to-night by Aldersgate.” 

“* Good-night! my true, my tried friend,” said Arthur, wringing 
the hand of Lovelace. ‘I shall look to sec thee again right early.” 

The distracted youth watched the receding figure of his friend un- 
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til it was lost in the gloom, and then re-entering the cottage, again 
indulged the grief which he had restrained during their interview. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A HOMILY AT PAUL’s CROSS. 

‘There was a full attendance of the citizens at Paul’s Cross on the 
“Sunday following. Dr. Lamplough thought it a fitting occasion to 

descant to those around them on the sad consequences of evil com- 
munication, and the necessity of being constantly on the watch, lest 
in an unguarded hour, the tempter might cajole them, as he had of 
old cajoled their common mother Eve. 

The preacher first premised, that those who were not believers in 
witchcraft and sorcery, of various kinds, were «no better than athe- 
ists; that Bpicurus and Democritus were in this category; and that 
he feared there were many then living who were tinctured with their 
doctrines. 

Hie ran over a list of those who had done injury to the cause of 
true religion, from the Gnostics down to Wiclit. He expatiated on 
the heresy of Arius, end the vagaties of those who had lo:t them. 
selves in the subtle question of the Monothelite will. Then there 
owas that most subtle of all subticties, the Alcoran of the impostor 
Makomet, whose book was compoun@ed of all the worst heresies 
which had been brvached since the world began. 

But all this was nothing to the vile doctrines of those atheistical 
men who denied magical science, though Holy Writ might be cited 
in many places to prove that there are spirits and devils obedient, for 
a time, to those who have learnt the art of invoking them, and 
who, in the end, claimed the fearful price always exacted by such 

-Servitors. 

No man there could deny these things. Had they-not heard of 
that woman of ‘ Pythonical spirit” who raised up the prophet 
Samuel to denounce the apostate Saul and his family! Did not 
the Jews learn strange arts of those among whom they sojourned ? 
Who was Simon Magus? Doth not Eusebius tell us of one Manes, 
who flew out of sight before a vast multitude of people? Was not 
Joseph’s cup that in which he was wont to perform his auguries and 
divinations? Then there was abundant testimony from Pagan 
sources: Apuleius, Labeo, Varro, Porphyrius, all spoke of demons ; 
and demoniacal influence; and the early Christian princes had said 
“Ars mathematica damnabilis et interdicta est omni modo.” 

He had quoted authorities sufficient to show that he who held that 
sorcery was only an imagined science, was an atheist beyond re- 
demption. 

The Jews were especially addicted to these vile practices; and, at 
‘this time, the nephew of a citizen of fame and reputation had been 
spivited away by the incantations ofa Hebrew girl, whose demon, it 
‘was clear, had forsaken her, since she was now in durance in the 
prison of Newgate hard by. 

The learned doctor explained to his marvelling auditory the names 
of Incubus and Succubus; how that the former was the man devil, 
and the latter the she-fiend, who gave their masters, pro tem., un- 
limited power over the softer sex ; and he finished the infernal mus- 
fer-roll by an account of those men who, by magical power, trans- 
formed themselves, ad libitum, into wolves. 

It will be scarcely necessary to recall to the reader’s recollection 
that Paul’s Cross stood before the Cathedral; that it was a wooden 


pulpit, covered with lead, ahd with a flight of stone steps. Here the | 


most eminent divines preached every Sunday morning ; and we are 
told, that their hearers were not only the mayor and the court of al- 
derman, but, often, even royalty itself. 

From Paul’s Cross the arbitrary decrees of the sovereign were 

_promulgated, papal bulls were distributed, benedictions pronounced, 
anathemas launched, and recantations read ; and we learn from the 
chroniclers that, in the year 1259, Henry the Third commanded the 
lord mayor to swear, before it, in the presence of the whole court of 
aldermen, every person of twelve years and upwards to be loyal to 
him and his successors. 

Asa sample of the curses here pronounced we may cite that of 
Ralph de Baldoe, dean of St. Paul's, who, in 1299, cursed all those 
who had searched for treasure in the church of St. Martin’s.in-the- 
Fields. 

To Paul’s Cross, in the yeal®1483, was the unfortunate Jane 
Shore brought to make her confession; on which occasion her 
beauty and her misfortunes made, according to honest Holinshed, a 
deep impression on the wondering and sympathising Londoners, 


who, in gazing on the woman renowned fur deeds of kindness and | 


charity, forgot that she had been the wanton mistress of their late li- 
eentious prince. 

Here the panders to the usurper Richard, Doctor Shaw, the bro- 
ther of the mayor, and Pinke, an Augustine friar, preached of the 
bastardy of the deceased Edward’s children. 

Gut it would require a volume to contain an account of all the pub. 
hie acts performed at this celebrated spot ; and we must close this 
passing notice by observing, that the tyrant Henry the Eighth 
fereed the Bishop of London to send to Paul’s Cross, “from Son- 
day to Sonday,” preachers to preach down the Pope’s authority, and 
to show that he was nothing more than the Bishop of Rome.— 


‘* And thus,” it has been wittily observed, “his holiness’s bulls were 
fairly baited out of the kingdom by his own dogs.” 

There was a very respectable attendance of the Londoners, consider- 

ing that the weather was now becoming damp and chiliy. Several 

elderly persons, in the dress of the aldermen of the city, wearing 
their gold chains, sat near the pulpit, for there were seats for the bet- 
ter classes around it. Among them was Mester Herlion, the alder- 
man of Cheap-ward. He sat apparently absorbed in grief, his hands 
resting on his walking-staff, his head thrown back, and regarding 
the preacher with fixed attention. As any portion of the discourse 
touched upon the disappearance of his unworthy nephew, a tear 
would start, and trickle down his venerable cheek, which sorrow had 
rendered more than usnally pallid. 

While the doctor held forth on “ the detestable and damnable sin 
of witchcraft,” several passers-by were attracted to the spot by the 
vehemence of his manner. Among these were two young men, 
dressed in the gay costume of the time. One of them bore a hawk 
upon his fist, and was followed by a couple of dogs, which instantly 
began to pick a quarrel with some of their canine fellows belonging 
to the congregation. The uproar which ensued was, however, soon 
silenced by a man who stood beneath the pulpit with a large whip, 
which he vigorously-applied to the hides of the belligerents.* 

The young man with the hawk and the dogs was William Love. 
lace, and his companion was Harry Pearce. 

It was quite evident that curiosity, and not devotior, induced them 
to pause and listen to the discourse of the preacher. They were well 
known to many of the citizens, who eyed them intently for some 
time, while the galiants stared about them in an impudent and hec- 
toring manner. 

Master Herlion bent on Lovelace a stern look of displeasure ; and 
the young man was for a moment disconcerted by that look, but he 
soon resumed his se!f-possession and whispered to Pearce—whose fea- 
tures assumed a grimace expressive of contempt. He then made a 
sign to his companion to follow him. As they swaggered through the 
church-yard towards Cheap, the eyes of several of the congregation 
followed them until they were out of sight. 

The boon companions sauntered down the Cheap, laughing, talk- 
ing aloud, leering at the windows, and pecping beneath the hood of 
every female who passed them. Arriving in the Poultry, they began 
to converse in a lower tone. 

“I would we had got through this _ business,” observed Pearce ; 
** for wherever I walk out, 1am dogged by the city-sergeants, who 
follow me like mine own shadow. I'd wager a pottle that fellow on 
the other side o’ the way is one o’ them in disguise.” Then hallooing 
at the man to whom he alluded—* Harkee, sirrah, I’ve a mind to 
teach thee a lesecn, and break my walking-staff on thy costard !” 

“* Whist, whist!” said Lov: lace, taking him by the arm; “ prithee, 
be nota fool; thou wilt only provoke the knave, if he be an officer ; 
and if he be not, he may break thy head and cause a fray, which 
would Lring every eye upon us.’’ 

* Tut, tut,” reptied Pearce, petulantly : ‘I'll teach the knave that 
| a gentleman’s son is not to be followed like a catpurse.” ot 
| “ Be still,” continued Lovelace; “be sul!, [ tell thee. Our busi- 
| ness is to shun remark with alli the care we can; and, by the Rood! 
| thou art bringing it upon us. If we are once embroiled with these 
| citizens, they'll reck little for thy gentility.” 
| By this time they had reached Lombard street; and Levelace, 
| looking over his shoulder, was rejoiced to find that the cause of 
| Pearce’s uneasiness was not in sight. Threading the narrow lanes, 
| they reached Fish strect Hill, crossed Lendon Bridge, took boat at 
_ St. Olave’s stairs, and ordered the waterman to row over to a small 

fishing.vessel lying in the stream off Billingsgate. 

‘*‘ Beshrew me if thou’rt not as cunning as a fox, Will,’ said 
Pearce, in a whisper, to his friend. ‘1 was cudgelling my brains to 
guess why you crossed the water—but I see it now.” 

They were soon alongside the fishing-boat ; which was called ‘ the 
Laverock ;”’ and Lovelace, scrambling up on the deck of the vessel, 
bidding Pearce remain in the wherry, entered into conversation with 

, the Master. 

‘* Mass!” muttered Pearce to himself; ‘* how Will’s paying court 
_ to that man fish, the skipper. Ha, the fellow shakes his head! 
| He’s not to be had. So, Will turns his back to us while he pops a 
| noble in his hand. Ha! the knave’s face brightens now. ‘ He'll 

grin like a hyena when he gets a hundred shillings for this service. 

| Ina few minutes Lovelace returned ; and bade the waterman row 
them back to St. Olave’s stairs, where they landed. 





prevalent in the middle ages, of going to church with hawk and hound, is justly 
censured in the following lines : 

“Into the church then comes another sotte, 

Withouten devotion, jetting up and down, 

Or to be seene, and showe his garded cote. 

Another on his fiste a sparhawke or fawcone, 

Or else a cokow.’, 

In the accounts of the churchwardens of Broad Blunsdon, Wiltshire, during 
the early part of the 17th century, there is frequently mention of a disburse- 
ment in the followiug terms: 

‘Item, paide to ye clerk for washing the church linen 
and whipping the dogges out of the church . . vid" 


' 
| * In Brant’s “Ship of Fools,” translated by Barclay, the indecent practice, so 
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“ Now,” said Pearce, “let’s to the Tabberd, Will, and have a stoop 
of wine, for my throat is like an oven.” 
* “ Have with thee, then,” cried Lovelace. ‘Though ’twould take 
all the wine in Christendom to cool thy throat.” d linking his 


arm in that of his friend, they p d to the well-known inn in | 
Southwark. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE STAKE. 


A week passed away, and no tidings were heard of Arthur Lech- 
mere. He appeared neither at mass nor at merry-making ; the 
choice spirits who mustered at the “ Holly-branch,” marvelled that | 
he came not; and Master Herlion had taken to his chamber, abso- | 
lutely refusing to see anybody except his gossip and spiritual pastor, — 
the _— of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

All this while poor Miriam lay in her damp cell within the prison of 
Newgate. Hope had deserted her; she prayed for death, but death 
came not to her relief. Arthur was lost to her—she felt assured of 
that, and she waited the sentence which she knew would consign her | 
to the flames. | 

Old Abraham, as may be supposed, was frantic with grief; he had 
applied in vain at the prison for an interview with his beloved child, 
but he met only with insult and derison. The gaoler spat in his face ; 
and those who saw the wretched old man daily walking distractedly 
before the dismal building which contained that which he valued far 
before his wealth, pitied him not, because he was a Jew and an un- 
believer. No tear dimmed the haggard and blood.shot eyes of the 
old Israelite, yet his rent garberdine and uncombed beard, and grief- 
stricken aspect, bespoke that mental agony which finds no relief in 
weeping. . 

It was autumn, and dan Winter had given notice of his approach 
betimes ; the evenings were misty and chilly, and the citizens gath- 
ered round their cheerful fires, mingled with the tales which were | 
wont to amuse them, the story of Arthur’s bewitchment, the impris- | 
onment of the witch woman, and her approaching fate, not forgetting 
the disappearance of the young man, which, in the spirit of the 
times, of course was attributed to supernatural agency. 

It was autumn,—the mists and fegs which rose from the river and 
the marshes on its southern bank, now began to envelope the city in 
their heavy mantle ; several gloomy days succeeded; then it blew a 
hurricane, and the rain descended in torrents, till the grim figures at 
the ends of the water-spouts on the tower of St. Mary-le-Bow seemed 
to vomit forth another delage,—fit type of the tears that flowed in 
the house of one who dwelt near it. Dense fogs followed, and early 
one morning the city was shrouded in almost Egyptian darkness. 
Anon the sun appeared, and ascended the east like a huge globe of 
fire, but the fog was still dense and impenetrable. ‘The citizens were 
yet in their beds, and those only whose business called them abroad 
at that early hour, were stirring ; even the noisy, saucy, chirping and 
cawing of the sparrows and jackdaws were not yet heard. 

It was not soin Smithfield. There, near to the place where stood 
that huge permanent gibbet, to which old records so often allude, 
where wretched criminals expiated their crimes, and in after ages 
martyrs perished for their faith, was fixed a large post or stake, and 
near it was piled a heap of fagots, the preparations for burning a hu- 
man creature alive. The victim was Miriam, the daughter of Abra- 
him the Jew. 

As the sun ascended, the fog gradually thinned, and windows and 
gables became visible. The city began to give signs of re-anima- 
tion ; various sounds within the walls denoted that the Londoners 
had risen from their slumbers. The ruffianly men, who had remain- 
ed like statues near the pile of fagots, shook themselves, 





‘** And swung around their waists their tingling hands ;” 


for at that early hour the cold was intense. They were savage look. 
ing wretches, fit actors for the inhuman scene in which they were 
about to be engaged. 

As the two worthies conversed together, they looked earnestly to- 
wards the city gates, which were now thrown open ; but the victim 
came not ; the doors of Newgate prison remained closed. 

Several of those shivering houseless wretches who are always to be 
scen in t cities, and who had probably passed the night under | 
the stalls and pent-houses of St. Nicholas’ shambles, now came forth 
and drew near the pile of fagots. Sturdy rogues were some of them, 
who had probably in their time excited other feelings than those of 
charity in their applications for relief to the good citizens in the fields 
and lanes in the neighborhoed of London. Others also came to the 
spot; in fact, the crowd was gradually increasing, and the gentry 
composing it were the reverse of reputable, either in manner or ap- 





| 
} 
rance. 


Meanwhile, the east was brightening, misty vapors rolled off, and 
hung on the hills which surround London ; weathercocks creaked, 
and flashed back the sun-beams, and the pigeons commenced their 
morning's flight, while wreaths of white smoke began to rise from 


At length the mournful tolling of a bell sounded within the prison, 
a bustle was heard at the gates, which were thrown open, anda 














party of bill.men ranged themselves in order for the procession, which 
was immediately in motion. ‘The sheriffs came forth, attended by 
the city sergeants, mounted on their horses, and the word was given 
to set forward. 

The Jewess appeared. The bill-men fell into line, and the sad 
procession advanced towards the stake, the chaplain of the prison at 
its head. The bell tolled dismally, and the priest moved slowly along, 
repeating the verses of the psalm from an illuminated volume, the 
gilt ornaments of which had become sadly obscured by his reverence’s 
heavy thumb. 

All eyes were immediately turned towards Miriam ; she was divest- 
ed of her upper garments; her long dark hair swept over her shoul- 
ders, and her feet and legs, which were encircled by livid bands, the 
marks of the cords which had bound her to the rack, were entirely 
bare. Many were there, who, in gazing with ardent admiration on 
those beautifully turned and snowy ancles, forgot that in a few min- 
utes the greedy flames would devour them. She held a lighted taper 
in her hand, and walked with a faltering step, but without assistance. 
Her eyes, which seemed to derive more intensity of lustre from the 
contrast with her complexion pallid with agony, were tearless, but 
cold drops stood on her brow, and glistened in the sickly light of the 
taper she held. Behind her walked the executioner and his assist- 
ants. All the while, the sonorous voice of the burly priest was heard ; 
while ever and anon the solemn booming of the death-bell chimed in, 
as if to render the entrance to eternity yet more awful. 

The procession reached the stake, and halted, and the executioner, 
taking the taper from the hands of the Jewess, bade her prepare for 
death. The buzz among the crowd at once subsiced, and each one, 
craning his neck, tried to obtain a view of the innocent victim of a 
gross superstition. 

Among the throng was a mendicant friar, clad in a coarse and 
ragged frock, girt with a rope, and with his cowl drawn over his 
face; this person seemed to watch the proceedings with intense in- 
terest ; but he spoke to no one. 

On a sudden, three horsemen advanced at a trot down the road, 
which led them from St. John’s Priory, at Clerkenwell. They were 
well mounted, but plainly dressed, and were apparently of the better 
class of yeomen. They held on their way towards the city, but es- 
pying the crowd which had assembled round the place of execution, 
a altered their course, as if desirous of witnessing the sad spec- 
tacle. 

‘** Where is the malefactor?” inquired the foremost horseman, as 
he reined up his steed. 

“It is the witch-woman yonder,” was the reply. 

* Mother of God! so young and so beautiful,—it cannot be !”’ 

The horseman who had uttered this exclamation dismounted, and 
threw the bridle to one of his companions. He then pushed his way 
through the crowd, in which he was assisted by the begging friar, 
who had hitherto been looking on with folded arms, a quiet spectator 
of the scene ; at the same moment,a shrill whistle was givea, which 
had a magical effect upon the crowd. 

Instantly all was uproar and wild confusion. Fierce cries arose 
on all sides: the circle formed by the bill-men round the stake was 
broken, and the pile of fagots scattered as if by a whirlwind; the 
larger sticks which they contained furnishing weapons to the most 
violent. 

The sheriffs were thunderstruck, and called out to the guard to 
stand firm. But the call was drowned in wild cries of ** Rescue !— 
rescue |” 

The mendicant friar who had overturned several in the scuffle, 
was now by the side of the Jewess. 

“ My sweet Miriam !” cried he, throwing off his disguise, ‘thy lover 
shall save thee or perish.” 

It was Arthur ; he cast aside the coarse garment in which he was 
clad and apy eared armed from head to foot. Miriam uttered a faint 
shriek, and fell into his arms. 

The executioner rushed forward and roughly seized his victim, but 
was struck to the ground by a blow from Lechmere’s mailed fist. 

The young man looked on the pale face of his love with an ex- 
pression of the deepest pity, and then pressed his lips to her bloodless 
cheek. In the anguish of his heart he had become unconscious of 
his situation. 

“ Arthur! Arthur!” cried Hai Pearce, whom the reader will re- 
member in the Holly branch. ‘‘ God ha’ mercy, man ! art distraught‘ 
quick,—mount, or we are lost.” 

The tumult increased blows, shouts, and execrations bespoke the 
obstinacy of the struggle. The bill-men did their best to prevent the 
rescue, but their weapons were of little use in the crowd, which hem- 
med them in on all sides, and some of the sturdy beggars had suc 
ceeded in dismounting the sheriffs, though not before one or two of 
them had falleA beneath the swords of those officers. 


Arthur's immediate-friends kept as much as possible aloof from the 
scuffle, in order that they might be enabled the more effectually to 
cover his retreat, which was effected with some difficulty. The bold 
youth was soon en horseback, and the disarmed sheriffs had the mor- 
tification to see him ride from the field, bearing before him on his 
powerful steed, the object for which he had achieved so dangerous 
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an en His friends, Pearce and Lovelace followed in his rear, 
and struck down twoor three men who attcmpted to stop their flight ; 
while the executioner and his assistants escaped from the spot, amid 
thé hootings and peltings of the crowd, and ran off to Castle Baynard, 
for a party of mounted archers to pursue the fugitives. 


CHAPTER X, 
THE LAST PANG. 


ter, Master Herlion had retired to his chamber at an earlier hour than 


The old man was unprepared for the stroke he had received. He 
felt that the youth who had been the sole object of his most anxious 
care and solicitude, was estranged from him: and he had now noth: 
ing left in the world for which life was desirable. Hideous dreams 
were his companions for the night. Ghastly spectres, assuming the 
semblance of his much leved but unworthy nephew, hovered over his 
couch and seemed to implore oy Bors forgiveness,—then a huge 
ehasm yawned at his feet and belched forth crimson flames, through 
which grim fiends were dragging Arthur, and the woman who had 
lured him to destruction. 

Such were the horrors that s tition lent to “a mind diseased,” 
and haunted the slumbers of he Alderman, until the beams of the 
sun breaking’ through the fog, gleamed on the window of his cham- 
ber. He arose, pale and enfeebled, and having made his toilet, knelt 
before a large crucifix which occupied a niche in the wall ; scarcely 
however, had his lips moved in prayer, when a hasty knocking at 
the door caused him to start tohis fect. 

“ Who knocks ?” inquired Master Herlion, hoping, yet doubting 
that some one brought news of his nephew. 

His surprise and vexation were, however, great indeed, when he | 
learned that an aged Jew was waiting to see him, and had forced his 
way into the house in spite of the opposition of the porter, whom he 

overthrown in the scuffle. : 

As the Alderman descended, his frame quivered with a thousand | 
emotions—hope, fear, doubt, and dread palsied the old man, and he | 
entered the room in which the intruder was waiting, trembling like 
acriminal. — | 

There stood Abraham the Jew, who immediately in a strain of pi- 
teous intreaty, besought him to intercede for his daughter. 

Master Herlion was not unmoved at the Israelite’s passionate appeal | 
but he felt that it was now too late. 

“ It is of no avail,” said he; “ I would not save her if 1 had the 
power. Appeal to Satan who has brought her to this pass.” 

Big tears rose in the eyes of Abraham on hearing these words. It | 
was well perhaps for Master Herlion, that grief had rendered him | 

| 





weak and helpless, or he might in his despair have been tempted to 
revenge himself upon the Christian. 

* Alderman,” said Abraham, falling at his feet and catching the 
skirt of his furred gown—*“ hear me—hear me, as thou wouldst thy. | 
self be heard at the great day when the Jew and the Christian shall_| 
be summoned to the jndgment. The sweet girl who has been doom. | 
ed to death is innocent as thyself of sorcery. O Christian! if thou 
ever hadst a child, think for one moment on the agony of him who 
kneels at thy feet. Before the most High God I do proclaim her in. 
nocent. Take my life—my wealth—thou knowest I am wealthy— 
but spare my child.” 

The Alderman averted his head and drew his right hand across his 
eyes. | 
“ IT cannot serve you,” said he—“ she is beyond my power—you | 
should have appealed to the court. I, too, have lost a child !” 

“I did—I did appeal,” cried the Jew, hysterically, “* and they 
bade me begone and try the hearts of those who had doomed my | 
child. You, Master Herlion, saw her on the accursed engine. | 
Looked she like a witch, think ye ? ean so much innocence consort | 
with vain and wicked arts? Angels might look upon that fair girl 
and claim her as their sister—and you—oh ! cruelty of unjust man! 
—you were present when her fair limbs were given to the torture !”” 

’ r Herlion attempted to reply, but emotion choked his utter. 
ance. He turned towards the door as if he would have escaped 
from the room, bat the Jew anticipated him, and starting on his feet 
opposed his exit. 

“Stay !” cried Abraham. “I read thy heart, old man: thou 
wouldst save her,—but she is a Jewess. Lo! I discover what threats 
or persuasions could never have wrung from me ; not even that rack 
which Christians delight to use.” 


sentation of the Virgin and Child, to which was appended a green silk 


ie Behold this jewel !” cried the Jew ; “‘ twenty years ago I took 
° from the neck of that dear child whom I have called my daugh- 
r.’’ 
The Alderman writhed at the sight of the trinket, as though he 
had been transfixed with a lance, and staggering backward sunk in- 
tora chair, gasping like a dying man. Abraham paused for a mo- 


oot but attributing the shock to some other emotion conti- 
nued -— 


On the evening preceding the morning described in tho last chap- 
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“ Yea; twenty years ago, Alderman. It was the fast of Kipur : 
the Londoners fell upon and despoiled the Jews. I was a young 
man, and strong of limb then. I helped my brethren to beat off the 
rout, that drove them through Leadenhall street like a herd of deer. 
The citizens armed at last, and put down the tumult, but not before 
many had fallen in the fray.” 

‘* But the jewel ?” said the Alderman, recovering himself. 

Abraham waved his hand as if enjoining silence, and conti- 
nued :— 

“Yes ; the hellish rout slew in their fury both women and chii- 
dren ; my Miriam and her little ones perished, and I could not re- 
venge them then—my costly merchandize was burned, with all my 
goods. Now mark, Alderman: we found shelter in a large and 
strong place near Aldgate, and there we remained till the wrath of 
our enemies was appeased.” 

“ Whatofthe jewel—what of the jewel ?”’ cried Master Herlion, 
rising from his seat and advancing with a threatening gesture. Hor- 
rible doubts arose in the breast of the Alderman. 

“ Be still, Christian,” he repeated ; be still and thou shalt hear 
all ; but move one step, or call thy servants, and my tale is ended. 
—Hearken ! one night, when all were sleeping soundly, three of my 
brethren came to me: ‘ Up, Ahraham,’ said they ; ‘ arouse thee, 
and come with us.’ I followed, scarce knowing whither I went ; 
we reached a vault; a fire burnt brightly ; but I see thou art impa-. 
tient, and I will be brief; they were about to sacrifice a child to the 
Spirit of Evil, and that child was a Christian's !"” 

Master Herlion shuddered violently, but he waited without speak- 
ing, to hcar what followed. Abraham continued :— 

‘“* Alderman, that child looked in my face as the lamb turns its 
mild eyes upon the butcher—it clung to my gaberdine for protection 
— it supplicated for its little life ; and although a Jew, my heart melted. 
I swore by the God of my fathers that it should not be harmed.” 

a mee then ?” said the alderman, gasping for breath. ‘* What 
en 

‘* It did not plead in vain !” shouted the Jew in a voice of thun- 
der: “I saved its life but at the price of five hundred marks, and oh, 
it was a life worth saving. For twenty years I have treasured up 
the bauble which then hung around its neck, and now my darling is 
torn from me for ever !—for twenty years————” 

He paused. The alderman feintly ejaculating * Christ Jesu ! 
my child !” had once more sunk into his chair, where he lay with. 
out sense or motion ; the crimson stream issued from his mouth and 
dyed his vest.—Death had come to his relief, and severed the father 
and his child for ever! 


CHAPTER XI. 


LOVE'S LAST STRUGGLE. % 
Arthur Lechmere’s desperate and successful enterprise was soon 


| noised over the city, and a few minutes after his flight, a party of 


mounted archers and cross-bowmen dashed through Cheap in pursuit 
of the fugitives, whose course had been marked by the watchmenon 
the city walls. Arthur and his friends, as soon as they had cleared 
all impediments, made a diversion to the right, and in less than half 
an hour were on the road to Stratford-le Bow, where he had in readi- 
ness preper disguises for himself and the partner of his flight, pre. 
paratory to their proceeding on board the Laverock, which lay at 
anchor in the Thames at Barking Creek. . 

But the road they had taken was circuitous, and their pursuers 
were gaining on them unobserved, in their way throngh the city. 
They had scarcely arrived within sight of Bow, when the shouts of 
the party in pursuit struck on their ears. Arthur shuddered, and 
looked back on the advancing troop; he urged forward his steed, but 


| the noble animal was oppressed by the unusual burthen. The wa- 


ters, too, were out, and the flat, marshy country, which even at this 
day are subject to inundations in wet seasons, was flooded by the re- 
_- rains, s0 much so, indeed, that the road was rendered impassa- 

e. 

“Courage, my boy! courage, Arthur!” cried Hal Pearce, observ- 
ing that his friend appeared irresolute, and mistrustful of the water ; 
‘?twill reach but to your saddle girths—haste, or we are lost.’’ 

The water was rushing furiously acress the road, and gurgled fear. 
fully, and the tottering steeds were carried off their legs; yet it was 
death to hesitate. Arthur clasped his Miriam tightly, gave his horse 
the reign, and bade her take courage ; but, alas for the lovers! the 
pursuers were upon them. T'wo or three of the archers dashed foar- 


: less!y into the water, but their horses were carried down the stream, 
He took from his bosom a small enamelled locket with a repre- 


and their companions began to pour their shafts upon the fugitives. 
Pearce and Lovelace soon fell, covered with arrows, but Arthur’s 
mail coat of proof protected him, while he shielded with his body the 
terrified girl whom he had snatched from the stake, and still urged 
forward his steed, quivering and plunging under the galling discharge 
of the archers. At length an arrow pierced its flank, and the poor 
avimal, in the throes of death, rolled over and plunged the lovers in 
the flood! There was a faint shrick from the unfortunate girl as she 
disappeared below the surface of the waters, and a momentary strug- 
gle of her lover; but his heavy mail, which had so well protected 
him from the arrows of the pursuers, prevented his swimming, and 
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rendered escape impossible ; the waters rolled over them, and locked 
in each other’s arms, they sank beneath the flood ! 

The archers with difficulty saved themselves from a similar fate ; 
and having regained the land, and become satisfied that their prey 
was beyond tlieir reach, collected together and proceeded back to 
the city, where all was astonishment and wonder. The death of 
Herlion, and the sad fate of his daughter and his nephew cast a 
gloom over the honest folks of the West Cheap; but few pitied 
Abraham, the Jew; he was an unbelicver; and Christians in that 
age could find no sympathy for an old Israelite, who had wilfully 
concealed the child of another. On the morrow he was seized by 
the officers of justice, his wealth confiscated, and he himself com- 
mitted to Newgate, where he died broken-hearted, a few days after- 
wards, exclaiming with his last breath against the cruelty of those 
who had destroyed his adopted child. 


a  ———— —— 


AN IRISH DUEL. 


This assembling of numbers of people to witness a hostile meeting 
between two individuals,—particalarly if they be of rank in the coun. 
try, or that the cause of quarrel has been one arising out of political 
differences,—has been until lately a not unusual occurrence in Ire- 
land. The picture which Mr. Lover has drawn of an imaginary 
scene reminds us of a similar scene in real life, which, though it oc- 
curred several years ago, is still remembered in the part of Ireland 
where it happened with feelings of painful t. We allude to the 
unfortunate duel that pase 
Allcock, at Wexford, during the excitement of a contested election, 


ce between Mr. Colclough and Mr. | 


and which strikingly illustrates the state of manners in Ireland with. | 


in the last thirty years. Mr. Colclough was a young and amiable 

man, in a delicate state ef health, and strongly attached to a life of 
' yural retirement; his friends, however, overcame the reluctance he 
felt at becoming a public man, and compelled him, by their impor- 
tunities, to stand candidate for the county of Wexford at a general 
election. As he was of a Catholic family, he was supported by the 
Catholic interests of the county; Mr. Allcock by the Protestant 
party. When religious and party spirit were thus added to the ir- 
ritation of an election, the contest, as may be supposed, was carried 
on with great bitterness on both sides. quarrel between the can- 
didates was the result, and Mr. Allcock unadvisedly sent a message 
to Mr. Colclough, demanding a meeting in half an hour. On re- 
porting what he had done to his committee, they disapproved highly 
of his precipitate conduct, and insisted on his apologizing to Mr. Col- 
clough. Mr. Allcock thus urged, complied, and Lord Valentia was 
‘sent with the apology, but was refused all access to Mr. Colclough 
by the friends who managed the election; the gentleman, who was 
afterwards Mr. Colclough’s second, pulling out his watch, said, “‘ No; 
Mr. Allcock gave Mr. Eolelough half an hour, and we will keep him 
to his time.” They met exactly at the time appointed, ia a field 
hear the town, and several thousands of both sexes and all deserip- 
tions were assembled to see it, amongst whom were no lIcss than 
fourteen or fifteen magistrates, who stood unmoved spectators of this 
open violation of the law. When the ground was being measured, 
Mr. Colclough’s friend objected to Mr. Allcock wearing glasses, re- 
questing him to take them off ;, this, he refused, saying, ** lam known 
to be very short-sighted, and even now am not on a footing with 
other men.” The parties now took their places at twelve paces 
asunder. Mr. Co!lclough’s second placed him in the attitude in which 
he should stand, and putting a pistol in one hand, bade him adieu by 
shaking the other,—an eternal adieu, for the next instant Mr. All- 
cock fired, and Mr. Colclough fell lifeless on one side and then rolled 
over on his face. The surgeon who was in attendance ran forward, 
and with difficulty got offa tight high-crowned hat, thinking from 
its instantaneous effect that the wound was there; but finding no 
hurt there, he ran his hand under the shirt, and got hold of the bell 
under his left breast. It had passed through the body, wounding 
some of the great blood vessels, probably the heart itself, which, in 
a few seconds poured forth its crimson contents. An awful silence 
for some moments pervaded the immense multitude,—they were 
overwhelmed with the suddenness of the shock ; when they recover- 
ed their recollection there was an almost universal cry of anguish 
and sorrow. Mr. Allcock’s friends feared the rage of the people ; 
but there was no reason,—grief had subdued and leans their hearts, 
and he was allowed to depart unmolested. The lifeless body of the 
unfortunate Mr. Colelough was borne to his own house and laid on 
a marble slab in the parlor, which was bemg prepared for a grand 
entertainment to be given on his election, of which he was assured. 
By another melancholy, but accidental mockery of human hopes, he 
was carried there in his own carriage, which had been decorated 
with flowers and oak leaves for a far different purpose ;— 

“ Flowers meant to deck his triumph, 
Not to strew his grave.” 


Mr. Allcock was afterwards tried and acquitted. 
Os rr 


Factory Fortirications —We see that it is stated in the pam. 
phiet of William Dod, illustrative of the factory system, that the 


factories of Messrs. Strutt, of Derby, at Belper and Milford, form 
iegular fortifications. ‘“{ have made (he says) a few trips te 
the large cotton factories of Messrs. Strutty which present the 
most singular appearance of any ectabjpiapent I have met with 
in the whole course of my travels. This isthe principal, if not the 
only firm carrying on the cotton trade in this neighborhood ; besides 
their large factories in Belper, they have one at Milford, about a 
mile and a-half from the town. The factories here are surrounded 
by fortifications ; and I have been told that the other is guarded ina 
similarmanner. ‘The whole length of the works is about 100 yards, 
and they extend along both sides of the road. Connecting the fac- 
tories is a gallery across the road, about thirteen fect wide, supported 
by three arches. In this gallery are loop-holes for cannon, small arms, 
&c., which completely command all the approaches to the mills by 
the road. One part of their works is made bomb proof, with loop- 
holes similar to the above. The opposite building is nearly sur- 
rounded by water, over which a smal! bridge is thrown from the road, 
which, I was told, could be easily removed in case of danger. The 
river is made to cover two sides of the works; in addition to which 
there is a high wall nearly all round, with many hundred loop-holes, 
from which those within might fire upon any crowds assembled out- 
side. There are also other means of protection, which are too nu- 
merous to mention in this letter.” We are not aware of any manu- 
facturing establishment, either in Yorkshire or in Lancashire, that 
has its ** fortifications,” and we believe that those of Belper and Mil- 
ford are in this respect, if correctly represented, perfectly unique.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


a 


TREATMENT oF Encuisi: Suipwreckep Saitors sy THE CHINESE. 
—We were among rocks and breakers all night, the boat often cov- 
ered by the latter. However, I cannot describe the horrors of that 
night, even if I had time. We were blown on shore at four o’clock 
in the morning of the 2Ist; I had just got into a doze, notwithstand- 
ing the sea had been rushing over us; three breakers went right over 
the boat’s masthead, and I, of course, expected our hour was come, 
as we could not see the low sandy beach for a minute or so, and ex- 
pected we were on some reef; however, we soon found out that, 
through God’s mercy, we were saved from a watery grave at the time, 
and were all very soon on shore. Had we been stranded 100 yards 
farther off, the boat would have been dashed to pieces, as there were 
a great many rocks. We were, at this time, about fifty-five miles 
from Amoy, where, about ten days before, the Chinese had been 
severly beaten, and an immense number killed. At daylight, a num- 
ber of Chinese came down, and in five minutes our boat was in pieces, 
but not a vestige of her left where she stranded. We, through our 
Chinese carpenter, explained to them that we were shipwrecked 
Americans, and we offered them a large sum te get us a boat to take 
us to Hong Kong; they made us no answer ; buat, as we wanted some- 
thing to eat, after having tasted a little fresh water and a few grains 
of cold rice, they told us to go on to another village, a short distance 
off. As soon as we proceeded according to their direction, we were 
surrounded by some hundreds of naked wretches armed with knives, 
spears, and various other rude implements of war, and plundered of 
everything. Dicey’s trousers were cut off him,—they would not wait 
for him to take them off, and he was left with nothing but his socks, 
linen drawers and shirt, as were all the rest of us; when any resist- 
ance was made, the knives were shown, and would have most cer- 
tainly been used if we had not given in. Some of the lascars were 
stripped almost naked, and not one of us had more than shirt, trousers 
and socks, though few of the latter left. When we were thoroughly 
plundered, they proposed to murder us, but the Mandarin’s people 
coming down, the idea was given up, as I suppose they thought if 


| we turned out English, we might at present be more valuable ; at all 


events, if we were.murdered we would satisfy a large populace. 
When we arrived at the village, we were shoved into a dirty cow-house 
with a large accumulation of abomination, where we were nearly sti- 
fled by the stench of the number of people that crowded around us, 
being a dreadfully hot day. About one o'clock they brought usa 
little red rice and a few heads and tails of the worst description of salt 
fish, which we swallowed with civility. At about two,a few bundes 
of straw were brought in, which were spread by us for a bed near the 
abomination, and where we that night, after returning thanks to the 
Almighty for our safety up to that time, slept, or at all events I did, 
as well as ever in my life. We remained here the next day, and hav- 
ing recovered from our fatigue, were dragged along twenty miles to 
a place where there was a Mandarin, through crowds of brutal Chi- 
nese, who, to add to our comforts, made signs constantly that our 
heads would all be cutoff. We arrived at thisplace about six o’clock 
in the evening, and were kept jammed in the middle of a crowd of 
some 20,000 men fortwo hours. Our feet bleeding and blistering 
very much, and I would sooner have died than have walked a mile 
the next day. About eight or nine o'clock P. m., we were dragged 
into an old distillery, and at eleven p. m. got a scanty meal of riee, 
half full of stones, and were soon asleep, though our bed was the 
ground, and our arms our pillow. However, the next day, a man 
who was in charge of us being of the same clan as one of our car- 
pentere, offered to take a letter from us, and forward it to our friends 
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at Macao or elsewhere in China. This was an unlooked-for blessing, 
t of all was the idea of being murdered with. 
er hearing of our fate, as at this time we had 
not the slightest pro of our ever meeting them again. * * 
*  * “We were tried here by the Mandarins, and nothing elicit- 
ed to prove that we were English. After being in all seven days at 
this place, we were marched off again on our way to Canton, and 
were daily dragged along and fed with the coarsest rice, with occa- 
sionally a few rotten salt fish by way of luxury. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


“‘ Now is the summer of our discontent.’ Winter is the season for 
business, for hilarity, for mirth, for amusement in the city} for it must 
be acknowledged that ifthe country is the true place to live in while ‘‘the 
dog star rages,” the city is the true place to enjoy life in the winter sea- 
son. Bvt now if our friends could only manage to send us a few bottles 
of country air, a patch or two of green fields—a few bars of the music 
of the brooks—a package of the scent of the clover fields, or any thing 
else truly rustic and comfortable, they would place the denizens of the 
city under particular obligations. 

Of course no business is doing. That is something entirely out of the 
question, and almost as much out of the memory. A few endeavors have 
been made here and elsewhere at a little political ‘excitation,’ but it 
has amounted to nothing but amusement. Especially diverting is the 
talk which has been had about impeaching the President of the United 
States—and excruciatingly funny are the comments of the Madisonian 
upon the matter. The editor of that journal has discovered a plot which 


' isto be unparalleled in the history of this country, and secend only to the 


apprehended catastrophe prophesied by Mr. Miller. 

In approaching this subject it is gratifying to know that there are some 
hopes yet left for the republic. The cackling of geese saved Rome upon 
a time—and the editor of the Madisonian is sanguine in his hopes that 
the givings out of his paper may alarm the conspirators frem their pur- 
pose. The programme of the politico-tragico-comico plot is as follows, 
according to the Madisonian. Next Saturday (this day, don’t you feel 
the earth quake?) Mr. Botts is to move the impeachment of the Presi- 
dent. And, be it remembered, Mr. Botts declares that he wi/7. Then, 
these said articles of impeachment being entertained by the Senate, the 
House is forthwith to give judgement, before the Senate have even con- 
sidered the articles of impeachment, and to adopt a “ resolution declar- 
ing the President’s /ega/ inability to discharge the duties and powers of 
his office, while his trial shall be pending in the Senate.” 

' This effected, all the rest is easy as lying. Mr. Mangum, as President 
pro tem of the Senate becomes at once President accidental, and pro tem, 
of the United States. The House will pass Bank Bills, Tariff Bills, 
Land Bills, and Bills of all kinds to give every body every thing.— 
The Senate will pause in the trial of the impeachment articles 
to pass and perfect what the House bas done. Mr. Mangum 
will, of course, sign all these Bills. The Captain, meanwhile, 
is to be shut up in the White House, under a guard of the officers 
ef the army and-navy, as all the soldiers will be on the side of Captain 
Tyler. Mr. Mangum will appoint a new cabinet, and the Madisonian 
will no longer be the “ official,’”’ thus falling as the “first victim.” A 
struggle for the archives and the buildings of the departments will of 
oourse ensue, and Daniel Webster will call Governor Dorr, and Major 
Hopkins of the Pewter Mug in this city, to his aid, and that of Captain 
Tyler. Seth Luther of Chepatchet fame, will, of course, be on the ground 
with his nail box. 

A generation which has lived through the Rhode Island War could not 
of course reasonably expect to see or hear of any thing more foolish, pro- 
phetic or present, actual or theoretical—but the Madisonian has certainly 
demonstrated in this article that some things can be done as well as 
others, and that nothing has yet occurred so foclish that it is not to be 
beaten. We doubt whether the crasiest effort of an insane politician 
ever produced any thing more hopelessly inane and fovlish than this 
Madisonian article. It is too ridiculous even for burlesque. Certainly 
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no publication professedly comic has ever produced so much amusement 
as this grave folly has done. 

It is supposed that the Senate will not occupy more than a week upon 
the Tariff Bill, after it has passed the House; and that it will be sent to 
the President for his signature by Saturday or Wednesday next. Whe- 
ther it will meet his approval remains yet to be seen; but “ veto and 
ditto” are so much the order at the White House, that it is impossible to 

| predict any thing relative to the matter. 

The intelligence relative to the adjustment of the Boundary Question 
| proves to have been entirely too good to be true. In another place the 
"reader will find what has appeared to us to be the most authentic rumor 
| relative to the subject. 
| 


i 


THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


| We have no doubt of the final successful adjustment of the Boundary 

| Question, with England ; but the story last week circulated relative to 

| the actual completion of a treaty is now generally disbelieved. The 

following, from the correspondence of the Express, is probably as near 
a correct version of the state of the matter as has been published : 


Lord Ashburton’s instructions, I am sorry to learn, forbid him 
from yieldtng an inch of what is recognized as British territory.— 
He could not have made the rumored negotiation if he would, although 
the cession from Great Britain to the United States, with a cession from 
the United States to Great Britain of all the territory to the north of the 
St. John would be a fair exchange. There have, however, been no ne- 
gotiations upon the Boundary question, and my apprehensions are that 
none can be made by Lord Ashburton, unless his instructions, which 
now tie his hands, give him more freedom of action. From the informa- 
tion I have upon this subject, I am inclined to believe that the Ambas- 
sador of the British Government can do no more than to give an equi- 
valent in money for the territory. This proposition is too delicate an 
one to submit directly, but under the color of paying expenses incurred, 
I presume it has been hinted at. The British Government will pay for 
the whole of the territory in dispute, and ask only for so much as may 
serve her purposes of uniting the two British Provinces now separated 
by a strip of land which forms a part of the territory in dispute. 

——$—a—_— 

Sets Lurner.—Every bedy knows Seth. If there is in any quarter 
of the country any sign of a disturbance which chimes in with his pecu- 
liar notions of the need of a popular revolution, whether it be a simple 
strike in a workshop, or the turmoil of a whole trade, he is sure to be 
there, either by letters missive, or in person. Asan agitator he is a 
man of no small talent; and as a fundamental doctrine of his creed is 
that every thing goes wrong, as at present constituted, all is fish that 
comes to his net in the shape of a bit of a row. Ofcourse it so happened 
_ that he was among the Rhode Island insurgents; and of course he got 
caught; as Luther is possessed of no vehement inclination for bodily ex- 
eftion, even in running away. His answer, at his examination is naive. 

Seth Luther, Providence, aged 47, housewright; don’t wrk mugh; 
will answer no questions till J know what they are; want to know why I 
| am arraigned: is it under the martial law? (Commissioners answered 

in the affirmative.) Prisoner was at work in Chepachet on the 17th; 
came to Providence on the evening of that date ; was at Anthony's ; went 
to the arsenal with the troops; remained there as long as any body; eat 
breakfast next morning at Hoyle Tavern; did not see the Governor of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations on the night of 
the 17th; remained in Providence till the following Sunday; by the go- 
vernor I mean Thomas Wilson Dorr, son of Sullivan Dorr; returned to 
Chepachet when I left Providence; I sometimes lecture; am a talented 
man, and every body knows it; have been to Woonsocket once to carry 
an express; was at Chepachet when the entrenchment was thrown up 
on the hill; have attended no secret Suffrage meetings; have held no 
office; have not had the confidence of the leaders; carried nails on the 
hill at Chepatchet ; acted there as clerk. 

I was not Dorr’s private ; remained at the encampment; was 
there till a despatch was aeceived Gov. Dorr; left the encampment 
on Monday; the substance of the despatch from the Governor was for 
the troops to disperse-——that is, cut dirt; have been called the “ industri- 
ous Seth Luther ;”’ was taken by a Mr. Cook; had on a sword when ar- 
rested; can wield a pen better than a sword; can’t do much with either, 
if the truth was known; wore a sword on the ground ; did so to distin- 
guish myself as clerk. 

Was told, when captured, not to be afraid; was never afraid in my 
life ; was not afraid when Sylvester S. Southworth drove me down stairs 
with a broomstick some years ago. Dr. Hartshorn, the India rubber man, 
abused me while I was a prisoner; said I was a scamp and ought to be 
shot. Thomas Mann, the phrenologist, called me an old sinner. Others 
called me the great Seth Luther—all knew I was a great lecturer. When 
at the Arsenal, thought Gov. King had broken a flag of truce; thought 


he ought to be shot—said so; 1 was mistaken, and was sorry for what I 
said. 








‘ 
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DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


An impression has gone abroad which does not give entire justice to the 
present Congress. While we, with the whole country are aware that 
party politics and foolish jealousies have occupied time which might have 
been better‘employed, and have defeated the settlement of questions 
upon the adjustment of which, one way or the other, the business of the 
whole country depends, it is proper, in candor to state that the House, 
both in its sessions and in its committees has been far from idle. The 
number of bills reported to the House up to June 24th was 514. Of 


these 222 have passed the House, beside 32 Senate bills. The number | 


of printed reports of committees in the same time is 881; so that how- 
ever idle and factious a portion of the gentlemen may seen), it is evident 
there are some working bees as well as drones in the legislative hive. 

The Tariff Bill has been industriously debated in the House, uader 
the one hour rule. Able speeches have been made on both sides, and 
as the time allotted to each compelled ‘‘ concentrativeness’’ these speeches 
are marked with more than ordinary practical interest and importance. 
Among the speakers, Mr. Botts made some sensation, but more amuse- 
ment than otherwise, by announcing once or twice, his determination to 
bring in articles of impeachment against the President. He says it is a 
step which he shall take on his own respensibility, and the other gentle- 
men appear inclined to leave the work and glory of the measure to him 
entirely. 

The Remedial Justice Bill, intended to transfer all causes like that of 
McLeod’s from the State to the Federal Courts, on Friday passed the 
Senate by a vote of 27 to 17. It went to the house on Saturday, was 
read twice and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

In the House of Representatives, on Saturday, Hon. W. Cost Johnson 
of Maryland, according to previous notice, asked unanimous consent, 
which being refused, he moved to suspend the rules for the introduction 
of a resolution (preceded with a long preamble with reference to the 





embarrassments of the states) providing for the appointment of a select | 


committee to consider these embarrassments, and report by bill or oth- 
erwise a measure of relief (which he intends by the issuing of Govern- 
ment Stock, to be given to the States.) The motion failed (not quite 
two-thirds voting therefor!)—Yeas 7, Nays 132. So this matter is at 
rest, for this session at least. 


eR 


ANoTHER TerRisLe Expiosion.—The St. Louis Republican brings 
us the intelligence of an appalling disaster on board of a steamer called 
the Edna, at the mouth of the Missouri river, on Sunday morning the 
third instant, at about four o’clock in the morning. Both her flues col- 
lapsed, and the whole force of the steam was thrown aft over the unfor- 
tunate deck passengers as they slept. The cabin passengers escaped.— 
The number of the sufferers among the deck passengers was sixty-three, 
most of whom were Germans. A great number of the poor sufferers ap- 
peared when they arrived at St. Louis, in another boat, to be literally 
skinned. Two or three only had died, but it appeared impossible, in the 
case of many more, that they could recover. Those severely hurt were 
removed to the hospital, and every attention possible appears to have 
been paid to them. The origin of the accident is supposed to have been 
some obstruction in the supply pipe, which prevented the usual quan- 
tity of water from going into the boilers. 

rr , 

JonatHan Extras.—The Maestro del Campo; or, Butchers of Ghent, 
has sold with wonderful rapidity ; and even now the demand for it cen- 
tinues unabated. As historical novels appear to find particular favor with 
the public, the publishers of the Jonathan have in press, and advertise 
another new novel, “‘ The Adopted Son,” a Legend of the Rebellion of 
Jack Cade, by Paul Pindar, Gent, Histories of public events give pub- 
lic events only. Tales like this illustrate private life and social manners 
and customs, and are to history what the filling up of the incidentals of 
a picture is to the whole performance. As at once a bustling record of 
public events, and a graphic description of private life, and the interrup- 
tions consequent on national disturbances and insurrections, this story 
will be found highly interesting as well as instructive. 

————————__ 
BS Mr. Roberts’s advertisement came too late for insertion in our 


library edition, this week. He announces that the Quadruple Notion 
will be published August 12th. 
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TERRIBLE ACCIDENT. 
The Montreal Times of the llth says:—An accident of a most dis- 


tressing and calamitous character, occurred on Saturday afternoon, with- 
in twenty-one miles of this city. 


A large body of emigrants, chiefly compesed of wealthy English fani- 
lies, embaiked on board of one of Messrs. Ross, Matthie & Co.’s steam- 
boats, known as the Shamrock, and only recently employed in the for- 
warding trade between this port and Kingston. Three barges were in 
tow of this steamer—two empty—the other partially laden. 

When these vessels had proceeded about eleven miles beyond the La- 
chine Canal, an explosion took place, utterly destroying the steamer and 
two of the barges, killing somewhere near fifty-four emigrants, and six 
of the crew, and maiming twenty others, two of whom have since died. 
The mangled victims were precipitated into the Lake, frem whence 
about sixty-six were rescued by the timely arrival of the steamer Dol- 
phin. 

~—aneneteiiasa. 

More Trovusie.—The miners about Pottsville, Pa., have revolted— 
refusing to work util they can be assured of payment for their labor in 
money instead of the orders for goods, &c., which have heretofore been 
forced upon them. About two thousand of them have left off work, 
and they are inducing, and even forcing others to follow their example. 
The military has been called out, and serious results are apprehended.— 
Se say the newspapers—but the trouble in such cases is always over- 
rated in anticipation. 

— 

Tue Crystat Foust, a semi-monthly temperance paper, published 
in this city, has been enlarged, and otherwise improved. It commences 
in the last number a capital and effective story, showing up rum-sailor- 
boarding-houses, and othe: matters. The tale purports to be written by 
an old salt—and is evidently the work of one who knows. 

a 

(> We have received this week a school History of the Roman Re- 
public, from Appleton; and “ Lorenzo and Qonalaska,”’ a translation 
from the Italian, from Lockwood—both of which, with other favors, we 
shall notice at length next week. 

" - 

{> The annual oration before the Eucleian and Philomethean Socie- 
ties will be delivered at the University Chapel on Tuesday evening next, 
by Mancius S. Hutton, D. D. The annual poem, on the same occasion, 
will be delivered by Wm. Cutter, Esq. 


i 


Tue Bacnetor Epiror of the New Hampshire Telegraph has, ap- 
parently no very pleasant reminiscences of the late celebration. His re- 
marks and comments upon such matters will find a ready response from 
some of our modest readers : 

The habit of “calling out” individuals at public celebrations, when, in 
the language of the occasion, they are “ not prepared,” very often puts 
them in a very “ blue fix,”’ and therefore we go for the right to “ dodge 
the question.” Why, just think of a modest, bashful man, in the pre- 
sence of hundreds of bright eyes and lovely faces, attempting to “ give a 
sentiment” or a speech! He may feel pretty courageous, and may pos- 
sibly get out “ Mister President,” in a tone which really leads the muiti- 
tude to believe that something very bright is to be said. But then all 
these bright eyes are turned upon him—his heart is in his mouth—a mit- 
ten is on his tongue—he forgets what he is going to say, and flounders 
around amongst the purity of the King’s English like a sculpin in a hot 
frying-pan, and makes a complete judy of himself, though he may have 
the supreme felicity of ‘ sitting down amid thunders of applause” —for 
in one respect, on these occasions, at least, appiause is like the rain of 
heaven—it “ falls upon the evil and the good.”’ “ Unaccustomed as we 
are to public speaking,”” we can sympathise most deeply with the luck- 
less wights for whom there is no escape. 


eR 


K> A singular cause of destruction has appeared among the locust 
trees in the neighborhood of Holidaysburg, Pa. They have been at- 
tacked by a worm, which bores through and through the trunk, and cuts 
off the limbs and branches at the fork so completely, that a slight wind 
or their own weight suffices to bring them to the ground. Standing be- 
side the tree, the boring operation can be plainly heard, and the dust of 
the animal augur covers the ground at the root of the tree. 


— ——— 
John Kern, Esq. Deputy Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, died 
in that city on Wednesday. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 

A leading cause of the apathy under which the Theatre is now su‘fer- 
ing in this country and in Europe, is the paralysis under which business 
has sunk—a lethargy which has at last reached all classes and conditions 
of men. The wealthiest capitalist is comparatively poor, when the lack 
of employment for his money permits it to lie idly by him; and when ca- 
pital is not in productive circulation, those who depend upon its passage 
from hand to hand for their support, (and they are the majority) are not 
only comparatively poor, but positively indigent. 

It is too much to ask of men at such a time, to expect them to spend 
their money for that which is not bread. When men are in an uncer- 
tainty whence the.means are to come to support existence—and when 
they have been so long in the habit of such incertitude, they mnst learn 
economy after awhile. A sudden fit of desperation may send a man in 
search of amusement—but it is much more likely to induce him to take 
eld Weller’s recipe—six penn’orth of oysters. The Theatre is much too 
expensive a vanity for hard times. 

Another cause which has operated against the drama is the abundance 
of reading matter which has been and is thrown from the book, news- 
paper and magazine press. Even when a novel could be bought for a 
dollar, the amount of amusement which a whole circle could derive from 
such a small investment made the theatre seem, in contrast, immensely 
dear; but now that books can be bought new and fresh from the press 
for a shilling the copy, it is not to be wondered that the represented 
drama, obstinately adhering to old prices, languishes and fails. Beside 
the disparity in the cost which gives print the advantage over paint and 
speech, print has the recommendation of freshness and novelty, while the 
theatre remains a century behind the age, in its humdrum and hackneyed 
puttings forth. And again reading is a quiet and easy mode of spending 
leisure time, admitting of rest and of participation in domestic and per- 
sonal comforts. A family visit to the theatre is, on the other hand, a 
thing of bustle and expense, of preparation and labor at the outset— 
probably of ennui during the time spent in the house—and pretty sure to 


entait headache, or dissatisfaction at disappointment, upon the party the 
next day. 


And there is yet another point in which the drama has been false to 
its own interests. While all the rest of the world has been changing for 
the better, the managers of theatres, as pertinaciously as his Celestial Ma- 
jesty of China himself, have resisted all innovation. - The walls of the play- 
house are like another Chinese wall, built to shut out change in morals and 
manners. The roistering blades in Will Shakspeare’s time made no secret 
of their amours, and had no objection to seeing familiar characters of a 
certain description, presented to them upen the stage. Nor had they 
scruples of conscience about flirtations with the same sort of people in the 
Theatre itself. And as the history of the drama ts followed down, we find 
the playhouse becoming more and more objectionable in its moral fea- 
tures, until, just before its late decline, it had become in certain respects, 
worse than ever. 

The language of the stage was purged, it is true, of much of its gross- 
neéss—except when a favorite actor chose to claim the protection of an 
old author, in hurling indecencics at his audience—and pretty sure, he 
was, therefor, to get applause—a certain sign that some of the old odor 
of the place was yet left, even among the decent part of the andience.— 
For the rest, the accompaniments of the temple of the drama became 
worse than ever. In saloons and upper lobbies, profanity, indecency» 
and licentiousness, frowned out of other public exhibitions, took refuge 
as in acitadel; and under the specious plea that such things must be, held 
their places against all attempts and endeavors to reform. And in such 
a school young men were corrupted and ruined—temptations were held 
out to extravagance, which in too many cases lead to peculation and dis. 
honesty. Young women learned to hear unblushingly, sentiments and 
equivoques uttered, and exhibitions of limbs made, which they could not 
repeat or describe afterward without a blush. 

When we have said the best for the theatre that we can, in its palmi- 
est days, we can say only that it existed by the tolerance of the wise 
and prudent, rather than by their approval or free consent. And if pa- 
rents accompanied their children to the “School of Morals,” it was 
rather by temperate feeding of a false taste to prevent an inordinate 
thirst from leading them into unbounded indulgence. We have heard 
of many schools endowed by dying men to perpetuate their usefulness— 





but we never yet happened to hear of provisions made by will, lest the 
youth of succeeding generations should be left without the privileges of 
the theatre, and the advantages of its lessons. 

We are well aware that the literature of the world is greatly indebted 
to the drama; and that the pages of the dramatists include very many 
‘words fitly spoken.”” But because a temperance address may be able 
and excellent, we should look with little approval upon the man who 
should open a temperance hall, and provide the auditory with seductive 
drinks to imbibe while they were listening to the speaker. Yet sucha 
course of temperance lectures would afford no bad parallel to theatres, 
considered as ‘‘ Schools for Virtue.” And that the public have at length 
found courage to say and to hear such truths as these respecting the in- 
cidentals of the play-house, is one great reason of the decline of the 
drama. . ~ 

Among the members of the theatrical profession, and the true friends 
of the drama, are some of the best citizens and the ablest men in the 
world. These have long seen the tendency of the circumstances we have 
detailed; and have endeavored in one or two respects to remove the well 
founded objections to the stage, by removing the causes. But the at- 
tempts have generally been partial, and not long continued, and have, 
beside, been made at precisely the wrong time. In seasons of depres- 
sion like the present, if reform in its policy and manners does not effect 
impossibilities, they doubt the success of the attempted reform, and de- 
clare at once against its feasibility. Of one thing however, they may 
rest assured ; and that is, that the theatre, with its licentious accompa- 
niments, its facilities for indulgence in intemperance, and its hackneyed 
entertainments, can never take the prosperous place again which it once 
held; or rather was supposed to hold; for it is a curious fact that in the 
whole annals of the stage, there are not more than a dozen instances of 


managers achieving fortunes or even competence by their profession. 
- 


TURKEY INVADED. 

The Ottoman Empire, founded as it is on implicit obedience and con- 
fiding ignorance among its people, is certainly in danger. The innova- 
tions which had already crept in boded ill enough to the Sublime Porte ; 
but the translation of foreign books into the Turkish language will prove 
the unkindest cut of all to the Ottoman despotism. Habits of reading 
among the people will be decidedly bad habits for the rulers. Armenian 
books are tolerably common—but Turkish is a step further. 

We do not speak of Turkish translations as an entirely new thing, but 
when we find three new translations noticed almost contemporaneously, 
it shows that an increasing demand must exist. Those three works are: 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Goldsmith’s School History of Rome, and a 
portion of the sacred operas of Mestastasio. The first and last are by 


- the same hand, Baron Johannes Jeremian of Constantinople ; the other is 


anonymous. All are published at Venice; and if that ancient power 
sends an army of such soldiers against her old enemy, she will be sure 
of conquest in the end, at any rate. 

It needs no argument to show why the history of the governmental 
policy and pregress of other nations must be necessarily revolutionary ia 
their tendency, in a country which ceased to be prosperous when it ceased 
to war with its more enlightened nations, and no longer kept out all 
light and knowledge upon their true history. And then fancy also, the 
inmates of a harem reading Young’s Night Thoughts! As the man in 
the play hath it, it will be proved that they have souls, and will come to 
be thought so shortly. One husband will no longer answer for a ple- 
rality of wives, all gifted with “ souls of their own.” 

seattle 

Vatvas_e Books Forrucominc.—The Messrs. Appleton have nearly 
ready, and will shortly publish three works which will still further in- 
crease the reputation of their house. The first in order of time will be 
Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land. This is a handsome octave volume, repriated from the last Eng- 
lish Edition, edited by the Rev. James R. Page, A. M., of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The English clergy have unanimously given this edi- 
tion the preference ; and the standard periodicals are one-voiced in their 
praise. The references to the Fathers and other authoriies have been 
verified, and in some instances corrected and enlarged. Many Scripture 
references have been added; and in copious notes transcripts are given 
of Canons, Decrees of Council, and other documents, referred to in the 
text. The notes also embrace accounts of the principal heretics, extracts 
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from the works of distinguished divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and other matter, which constitute the volume one almost in- 
dispnnsible to the Churchman, whether in orders, or laymen. 

Another valuable and standard work is Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation, with additional notes, and a preface by Rev. E. Nares, D. D. 
This will appear in four Svo. volumes, illustrated with a frontispiece, and 


twenty-three portraits. The work is too well known of” itself, to need | 


more than a mere announcement, but this edition possesses recommen- 
dations which should be geyerally understood. In the preface and notes 
it will be found to possess great advantages ovor all other editions as a 
work of reference. The preliminary explanations in the preface will give 
the reader, not thoroughly versed in excclesiastical history, such an un- 


derstanding of his subject as will make the path more plain, as well as | 


more interesting ; and the copious index completes the volume. The 
corrections, sume of which were indicated by the author, have been made 
with fidelity and care. 


The third publication which we intended to notice at this time, is one | 


adapted to the taste of the general reader; a beautifully illustrated Ame- 
rican work, the journal of an American in the East. With such favor 
are publications of this description now received, that there can be no 
doubt of a sale for this volume, corresponding with its interest and value. 
, ec 
Four asp Rieatp Pustications.—London itself, with a population 


more than treble the number of this city, and of course with treble the |, 


number of foul minds, and persons of bestial propensities and associa- 
tions, has nuthing like the number of avowedly indecent and obscene 
prints, that are published weekly in this city. The list of them, some 
with appropriate names, and others with titles that are no indices to 
their character, is perfectly appalling: and the epen manner in which 
they are placarded, advertised and sold, is a blot upon the character of 
our city. 

The advertisements of these sheets, which are not only posted with im- 
punity upon the public buildings, but are allowed to remain there undis- 
turbed day after day, and week after week, are of themselves, absolutely 
shocking to decency: and the tenants of those buildings, and the officers 
who have them in charge, deserve to be smoked out themselves with 
brimstone and asafoetida, for permitting their walls to be thus abomina- 
bly disfigured. We confess to much astonishment at the apathy shown 
upon this subject by those who have it in their power to abate such a 
nuisance; and shall find it expedient by and by to speak more plainly and 
particularly, if the evil is not arrested. 

callie 

Tue Leatuer Stockine Tares.—It is universally admitted, we be- 
lieve, that the series of stories by Mr. Cooper the novelist, which have 
received the title of “ The Leather Stocking Tales,’ are more emphati- 
cally American in their character than almost any others which bave 
been published. The “ Pioneers,” is a graphic description of the set- 
tlement of a Northern Village as one could desire to read; and its well 
marked and distinct characters live in the mind ever, after une perusal. 
The “Pathfinder” describes lake pavigation—such navigation as is 
known on no other contient than ours; and the experience of the writer 


has aided his eminent descriptive ability to point out the differences in | 
avery interesting manner, between ocean and lake navigation; the | 


“ Deerslayer” gives us an acquaintance with Northern border life which 
can be so agreeably obtained in no other work; the Prairie is an equally 
graphic introduction te western adventure; and the Last of the Mohi- 
cans, partaking of the characteristics of two or three of the others, has 
in itself intrinsic and distinct claims to the popularity it has won. 

The fact that Mr. Curry is issuing the “ Leather Stocking Tales” in 
a cheap and popular form in numbers, will secure for them what théy 


should have—e wide circulation among all families who desire that the | 


amusements of their inmates should at the same time possess them of in- 
formation elucidating the history of their country. We know therefore 
that nothing but the general understanding that the works are in such a 


course of publication, is necessary to-ensure them a general circulation. 
a 


Tue Lyceum Rerortenr is the title of a weekly paper published at 
Mr. Fowle:’s Phrenological Rooms, and devoted as its name imports, 
to the reports of the proceedings of Literary Associations, and to matter 
pertinent thereto. It is edited by Mr. James Reese, and altogether is 
cleverly got up. 
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Tur American Ectrectie for July. New York: Platt & Peters. 


This is one ef the most valuable numbers of the work that we have 
seen. It includes among its contents articles from the Eainburgh Review, 
the British and Foreign, the Menthly Review, the Asiatic Journal, the 
London Quarterly, tie Westminster, the London Eclectic, and the 

| Archaeologist, besides translations from the French and German, and ® 
select list of new publications. The Review of Reviews, giving glances 


at all the leading reviews of Europe, and the Bibliographical notices, 
form important and interesting features of the work. It is conducted 
with excellent judgment; and offers such solid and various mental food 


as is,needed to impreve a reading people in essentials, who need no per- 
suasion to amuse themselves with lighter matter. The success of this 
work is creditable to the public who have supported it, as well as to the 
conductors, who have made it worthy of support. 








| 
| Scott anp Tuters.—This week we lose two pleasant periodical vis 
| itors: Mr. Post’s complete edition of Scott's works, and his serial pub- 
| lication of Thiers’s History of the French Revolution having reached 
| their last numbers. In these days when men of almost all occupations 
| have leisure to read; and when the progress of temperance has intro- 
duced many to intellectual employments who had forgotten that such 
| things were, it seems to us that the serial mode of issue of standard 
| works must have been fom! very opportune. We. dare say Mr. Post 
' can tell a good story respecting it, so far as he is concerned. Whole sets 
| of any of his publications of this kind may probably now be had at the 
subscription price. 


Two New Maaazines.—We have received from the publisher, Mr. 
Lockwood, of 5 John-sireet, the initial numbers of two new Magazines 
| —The Episcopal Family Monitor, and the Lady’s and Gentleman's 
Atheneum. The first of these we are disposed to think may succeed ; of 
The latter we are not 30 sanguine, though both are got up in good taste. 
A cheap Episcopal Magazine finds unoccupied ground, and will meet 
with much and earnest support; but the world of belle-lettres is so 
crowded already that he must devise something very unique, and entirely 
original in its plan and features who expects to be heard in behalf of « 
new enterprise. 


EEE 





Tue Wasnincrox1an.—We take blame to ourselves for not having 
before noticed that Mr. James Burns, the editor of the Washingtonian, 
has purchased the paper, and assumed the publication also. It always 
was an excellent soldier in the cause, and will more than maintain te 
character, under the undivided attention of Mr. Burns. 

— — 
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Porms, by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. 12mo. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. 


This is the first American edition of Tennyson’s collected Poems, and 
is, we believe, published simultaneously with the English edition. Of 
one thing we are sure, that no edition, American and English could be 
more neat than this; for it has all the luxury of beautiful paper and 
type, and general clean getting up, which the Bostonians know so well 
how to show us, when they choose. 

The poetry of Tennyson has much of the quaintness of the school of 
Suckling, without the sometimes ridiculous conceits, and strange inver- 
sions with which the writers of that era showed their ability to torture 
the English language. It is full of simplicity and truth of senti- 
| ment; and will be remembered when many of the writer's coatem- 
poraries of more pretension are forgotten. There is only one ob- 

jection to the publication of these volumes; and that has been 
| suggested to us by a waggish friend, with humorcus affectation of 
| grief. Divers of our poetasters who have parodied and plundered by 
| wholesale, an author hitherto comparatively little known in this country, 
| willfind their daw’s feathers now revealed, in uncomfortable nakedness. 

There aie many manufacturers of lines and verses whose greatest merit 

is like that of askillful jeweller, who can borrow another's gem and put 

itin avery respectable new setting. The reputation which some of 
| these poetical cobblers enjoy will suffer hugely, as we have said, by the 
republication of Tennysox. 


Too Fast.—Some of those who ought to know, will bave it that there 
is no probability of the removal of the Collector of this port—Mr. Cur- 
tis. The newspapers have removed bim half a dozen times, already. 
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CITY MATTERS. 


The message of the Mayor, delayed until the courts could decide be- 
tween the opposing claimants for seats in the city Council, has at last 
been delivered ; and contains many excellent suggestions, un which the 
public would be pleased to see immediate action, irrespective of party. 


| 


The first theme is the long and justly complained of defects in the police 


system of this city, and his honor earnestly urges the necessity of the 
establishment of a preventive system. Upon this subject we have often 
spoken ; and trust that the editors of newspapers will, some time or 
other, be deprived offa chance for complaint so well founded. The 
Mayor states that he has already with the few officers under his control 
established a system of preventive police, and shall still further extend Yt 
with the hundred officers appointed by him. He suggests that an ordi- 
nance be passed requiring the courts to appoint proper persons to keep 
order in them, as he shall require the whole aid of the marshals in his 
preventive police system. 

Among the other recommendations of the message, is one that the 
small boats in the city be numbered, registered, and licensed, in order 
that the actors in the many crimes committed by parties in boats from 
this city, may be detected if not prevented. He urges the establish- 
ment of a work-house, in which vagrants may be compelled to assist in 
their own support, and to which many may be sent, who, though not 
sufficiently depraved to merit it, are now sent to the penitentiary. He re- 
commends the provision of proper attendance and assistance for the sick 
in the city prisons, and also, better arrangements for the detention of 
witnesses than at present exist, as witnesses now, who cannot procure 
bail, fare little, if any better than detained criminals. 

The city property, not necessary for the use of the departments, he re- 
commends the sale of, as soon as a favorable moment for obtaining an 
adequate price for it shall arrive. 

The city prison he recommends should be visited weekly by a commit- 
tee of the Common Council, to examine not only the condition of the 
prison, but also to investigate the causes of the detention of the prison- 
ers, because it has but ‘too frequently occurred that for want of such ex- 


continue in prison unknown to those who have the only power to relieve 
them. 
He calls attention to the “ Intelligence Offices,” and to the necessity 
of ordinances to regulate their charges. 
He congratulates the Common Council upon the introduction of the 
Croton Water into the city, and adds: 


j 


impositions practised at many of those places upon the poor and the ig 
norant. Taken as a class, there is not a set of more undisguised nvi- 
sances in the city. 

The business of the Boards has been principally in relation to re- 
movals and appointments. The present dominant party appear deter- 
mined not again to be reproached with backwardness in their sweep of 
old incumbents out to make room for new nominees. Every body in the 


_ employ of the city whose political opinions are not of the ascendant 


color, will be compelled to march. The resolution for a committee of 
enquiry whether the Mayor be not liable to impeachment, has passed 
the Board of Assistants, where it originated, by a strict party vote. 

Col. W. L. Stone, editor of the Commercial Advertiser, has been elect- 
ed by the Board of Supervisors, Superintendent of Common Schools ; 
and Alderman Bayles has been chosen presiding officer of the Super- 
visors. 

$$ —_<$_. 

Fourtu or Jury AccipeNtTs.—As a consequence of the injudicious 
and careless use of gunpowder and explosives upon the fourth of July, 
the newspapers annually teem with terrific lists of accidents, deaths, and 
wounds. We have found them this year rather fewer than usual, though 
sufficient in number, and terrible in character; and have foreborne to 
publish any, as these details are a description of matter which finds its way 
to the reader through the city daily, and the country press, much sooner 
than we are able to furnish it ina weekly paper, edited for no particu- 
lar section, but for the whole country. 

eee 

PATRIOTISM—IN THE WRONG PrLace.—There was a serious fracas 
among the Irish laborers and some Canadians at St. Catharines, on the 
4th. Three persons belonging to the latter party were killed and many 
on the other side seriously injured. The riot had its origin in an attempt 
of the laborers to celebrate the day. 


en 


_™ Tae American Jourxat of Medical Sciences, published quarterly 


| by Lea & Blanchard, is received for July. 


| a high reputation among the faculty, and on the getting up of which no 
aminations and inquiry, persons destitute of friends or pecuniary means, — 


| the evening, and entitled ‘‘ The Union.” 


“T suggest that you cause the Croton Water to be immediately con- 


ducted to our market places, to be used in cleansing them, and also that 
arrangements may be made by which each hydrant in the city may be 
used in cleansing the streets. By this means the streets will be kept 
eenrt clean, and all apprehension of disease from filthy streets be re- 
moved. 

“The introduction of the Croton Water into the city, authorises a tho- 
rough re-organization of our Fire Department. That worthy and patri- 
otic class of our fellow-citizens will no longer be required to perform the 
laborious duty of dragging their engines for miles, and the services of 
the boys, who congregate about the engine houses for the purpose of as- 
sisting to convey the engines to the fires, will no longer be needed. The 
period has now arrived when the city authorities can, with perfect ease, 


and with proper regard for the laborious exertions of the Fire Depart- | 
ment, prevent boys and young men, not members of the department, in- | 
terfering in any manner with or performing the duties of firemen. When ' 
these excrescences shall be lopped off from the department, all our citi- | 


zens will at once appreciate the high character and worth of its members 


proper, and with gratitude will bear witness to their services and useful- 
ness. 


‘‘ The Croton Water and a well organized Preventive Police will be 


auxilary to each other, and can establish for our city moral and physical 
health.” 


The remainder of the Message is principally occupied with accounts 
of proceedings carried forward by Mr. Mortis, principally in relation to 
the cleaxsing of the city, during the interregnum which occurred between 
the election, and the establishment, by the courts, of the question as to 
who were the victors. In this, as more strictly coming under the head 
of party matter, the public take less interest than in the rest; and we 
have only to hope that no political jealousy between the Mayor and the 
City Councils will render ineffective the efforts of either for the public 
good. The suggestions respecting the police are certainly important, 
and in acordance with the expressed public voice. What is said of 
the Intelligence Offices is perfectly true, and called for by the abominable 


ee nem 


| 


Tt is a work which sustains 


reasonable expense is spared. 
————— 

A VETERAN LN THE Fietp.—Major Noah has announced his inten- 
tion of establishing a new paper in this city, to be published daily in 
It is to support the mea- 
sures of the present administration, and address itself to the “ mode- 
rate men of all parties.” His own party—the President's own peculi- 
arly we mean, are moderate enough, both in their number, and their 
love for him. As a man, he may have warm personal friends—as a 
politician he has the most moderate adherents we ever heard of. Any 
paper, however, that Mr. Noah establishes, is sure to find readers and 
purchasers. The Union is to be published “ strictly on the cash wys- 


” 
. 


tem 








Gone To Canapa.-—It is stated that Gov. Dorr, late of Rhode Island, 
is certainly in Canada ; letters have been received which announce his 
presence in Kingstoa. We hope the Canadians may keep him. 

Ure’s Dictioxarny.—Part 11 of this valuable work has been issued 
by the Messrs. Appleton. 

———— 

(> A large Tyler meeting was held on Monday evening last, at "the 
Military Hall, in Grand-street, and adjourned to meet in the Park, on 
Monday evening next, at 6 o'clock. 








(> A bill has passed both houses of the Pennsylvania Legislatute, a- 
bolishing imprisonment for debt. It will doubtless receive the signature 
of Gov. Porter. 





(> An exchange paper states that a complimentary da// was lately 


given to a large hog in Cincinnati. It went out of a rifle, and laid him 


as cold as a bacon. 
i 


{> George Washington Dixon is now walking 66 hours without sleep, 
at Norfolk, Va. We would suggest one change in his performances.— 


Instead of walking to and fro upon a plank, let him walk in one direc- 


' 
; 


tion all the time, from this point of the compass, till ocean fetches him 
up, and then see how far he can swim. 
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> Mr. Ex-Congress man Mitchell, the forger, is on his way to this 
city, in durarice again, if indeed he has not already arrived at his old 
quarters. 


{> Mr. Lumsden of the New Orleans J’icayune had his trunk stolen 
from him, on his way from Attica to Buffalo, in this state, the other day. 


{C> Halleck Tustenuggee has not been able to bring in the other Creek 
Indians, in Florida, as he promised, but he has had the honor to come in 
himself to Col. Worth. 


{> This city, or rather Brooklyn, is to have the pomp and cireum- 
stance of another Naval Court Martial. Commodore Barron will pre- 
side, and Commodore Ballard and a host of other officers are to be tried. 


(> The Mormons do not appear to be getting on very smoothly at 
Nauvoo. Joe Smith has had a quarrel with Rigdon and Bennett, and 
turned both the latter out of the synagogué. Some hard swearing passed 
between these saints during the quatre]. Bennett threatened to write a 
book, for the purpose of exposing the rascality of this pretender to a spirit 
of prophesy. We hope he will. 


(> Earthquakes continue in the West Indies. On the 9th June, 
shocks were felt at Barbadees—on the 25th, at St. Kits and St. Barts. 


(C> A set of.rascals along the lines, having found that cannon, muni- 
tions, &e., could be stolen in “ patriotic” times, without difficulty, are 
trying it now, on their own hock. Probably they may get caught after 
a while. 


ce T owell Courier states that the Carpet Mills have been com- 
pelled to, work, by the accumulation of the manufactured fabrics on 
the hands of the Company. We mention this fact, as many emigrants 
are looking to the manufactories cf the country for employment. 


(cK? The yellow fever had broken out in Havana, July Ist, and its 
ravages had been most desolating. 


(iS On Sunday July 3, says the Stamford Commercial Advocate, a 
thunderbolt fell upon the Church in North Stamford, at tle: moment the 
Rev. Mr. Fuller, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Buffer, was administering the 
Sacrament to his People. The electric fluid entered the chimney of the 
building, followed the stove-pipe down to the elbow, nearly over the aisle, 
when the pipe was burst, and both of the Rev. gentlemen were stricken 
to the floor—no other individuals of the congregation were injured. Mr. 
Fuller soon recovered from the shock, but it was some time before Mr. 
Buffet exhibited any signs of life. He is now, however, doing well. 


KS” The Croton water, it is stated, has head enough to throw it 115 
feet above tde water, which is about 110 feetabove the level of the Bat- 
tery. If so, when its introduction is complete, a large part of the expen- 
sive fire apparatus may be dispensed with. 


(> The streets, it is said, underthe whig corporation, are to be clean- 
ed by contract. It is hoped that the work may be thus done more tho- 
roughly, and the streets really cleaned by contract—for they never have 
in any other way, by either party. 


{KS Coal is now coming down the Morris Canal rapidly from the Le- 


high Mines. Itis a good time to purchase now while freights remain | 


low. The difference in the price of freight makes the difference to the 
consumer; the original price at the mines fluctuating very little indeed. 


{KS Onthe 30th June it was officially announced that all the Banks of 
Tennessee, and their branches are to resume on the Ist of August. 


X> The statement relative to the burning of Lord Ashburton’s home- 
stead in Bedfordshire, England. is a mistake. He owns no property in 
that shire. 1 

> The breach in the Erie Canal, near Utica, spoken of last week, is 
already repaired. 

(> A correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser states that the 
Century Plant may be seen in the green-house of the Patroonat Albany, 
in fall bleom ina few days. Already they have unroofed part of the 
green-house to make room for the flower-stem, which sometimes shoots 
to the height of twenty feet. It has been in the family seventy-five years, 
and that it was a large plant when first sot down on that venerated spot. 
The flower stem is now between five and six feet bigh. 


ee 


Davin BareLay THe Quaker.—David Barclay, of Mathers, in Scot- 
land, and father of the famous Robert Barclay, served as a colenel under 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and when the troubles broke out 
in Charles the First's time, he did not remain neuter. In that fluctua- 
ting period he became Quaker; and when he retired to live upon his 
estate, wished to improve his personal farm. But as he knew nothing 
of agriculture, he was obliged to trust all to his servants. Having dis- 
covered that he had an unskilful ploughman, he was at mach pains to 
recommend better methods of ploughing, from what he had rved 
among his neighbors; but the fellow was obstinate, and would go on his 
own way, “ Thou knowest, friend,” said Mr. Barclay, “ that I feed and 
pay thee to do thy work in a proper manner; but thou art wise in thine 
own eyes, and regardest not the admonition of thy employer. I have 
hitherto spoken to thee in a style thou understandest not, for, verily, thou 
art of a perverse spirit: I wish to correct thy errors for my own sake, 
and for thine, and therefore thus tell thee (coming over his head at the 
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same time with a blow that brought him to the ground) that I am thy 
master, and will be obeyed.’ Though the weapon was carnal, this was 
the demonstration of power, and had the desired effect: the ploughman 
became tractable ard quiet a3 a lamb. 


——<——————_—— 
{¥? The following was published last week, with such an unfortunate 
error it: it, that in sheer compassion to the author we republish it: 


FOR THE BAOTHER JONATHAN. 


OUR FIRST MARGARET. 


BY HENRY MORFORD. 





It is my little sister's voice, 
My little sister's tread, 

I see the sunny curls that wave 
Upon her fairy head. 

Her sparkling, merry little eye 
Ne’er looks in mine amiss, 

When she pouts up her pretty lip 
To meet a brother's kiss. 

God bless the little joyous child! 
1 love her well, and yet 

She cannot bring me back again 
Our own first Margaret. 


And then there came a weeping pause 
And then there came a blight, 

The dark wing closed upon ovr house 
One dark October night; 

They laid her on her little couch, 
They told me she would die, 

Aud teardrops trembled on the cheek 
And hung in every eye. 

Strange how the cheek of stalwart man 
For such a child 1s wet, 

But angel-birth beams out—in all 
Like our first Margaret. 


The memory of that buried child , They laid her by her mother’s grave, 

Is one bright sunny spot, Another holds her place, 

That I believe in after years | Another of the very name, 
Will never know a blot; | The very form and face ; 
I loved her as I never thought 
That! should love a child, 
I looked into her shaded eyes, She calls me from a sister’s grave 
And a young angel smiled: To meet a sister's kiss. 
I knew that she would die—'tis strange) God bless the little, joyous child! 
How whispering fears are met, But I shall ne’er forget— 
Prophetic as the burial tones She cannot bring me back again, 
of our first Margaret. Our own first Margaret. 
$$$ 

Smatyt Crore in Jersey: Harp Times.—‘‘ The curse never fell 
upon our nation till now,” soid Shylock; “ at least I never felt it.” 
And something like that seems to be the lamentation of our esteemed 
brothez of the Trenton Gazette, who is horridly pinched by these 
hard times, and is, like many others, compelled to come down from 
his high horse, as the following mournful reference to his palmier 
state will fully illustrate. His ** sufferings is intolerable.” He re- 
plies toseme Bildad, who accuses him of not giving accidents 
enough : 

The fault is not ours. We snap eagerly at any thing. What 
horse has run away, or what chimney burned, even by design, and 
we have not promp'|y gazetted it as a dangerous accident ? 

The time was, when we held ourselves too good to give counten- 


| E’en now her hand is on my arm, 
Her infantile caress, 


_ ance to any crime less enormous than murder, or arson, forgery for 





ten thousand dollars, or robbery for five. But now we are reduced 
so low that we would be very thankful to any good natured knave 
who would bere us a window shutter, or steal us half a dozen nap- 
kins. The morals of the communityare alarmingly changed. How 
ean the public be supplied with the necessary quantity of crime, 
three times a week, whet®the Grand Jury, sitting only once a quar- 
ter, can find but three indictments ; and those, too, against such poor 
uninteresting fellows, as not even a young lawyer can get a dollar 
from ; so that every one of them is cooly advised to plead guilty 
and submit to come trifling sentence, without any trial for us to re- 
port. 
—— 

Mr. Boswell, when a young man, went to the pit of Covent-Gar- 
den theatre, in company with D:. Blair, and, in a frolic, imitated 
the lowing of a cow ; andthe general cry in the house was, “ En. 
core the cow! encore the cow!” This was complied with, and, in 
the pride of success, Mr. Boswell attempted to imitate some other 
animals. Dr. Blair, anxious for the fame of his friend, addressed 
him thus: ‘* My dear sir, I would confine myself to the cow.” 

—$—$——a 

A gentleman who was very lame in one of his legs, without any 
outward show of anything, having sent for the surgeon, he, mo re 
honest than ordinary, told him it was in vain to meddle with it, for 
it was only old age that was the cause. “ But why, then,” said the 
gentleman, “should not my other leg be as lame as this, secing that 
the one is no older than the other.” 


A Resuxe to Vanity.—The younger Crebillon, at the age of 
thirteen wrote a satire against Lamethe and his admirers; he showed 
it to his father, who told him that it was very wel! composed ; but, 
as he saw that the young man was vain of this opinion, he added— 
“Judge, my son, how easy and contemptible this style of writing 
must be, sincc, even at your age, one may succeed in it.” 
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THE WIDOWER'S BRIDE. — 


BY JANE T. LOMAX. 


That eye so bright and radiant 

A sadder look should wear, 

For the weakness of thy spirit 

A punishment must bear ; 

And the laugh will leave thy lip 
Ere many days have past, 

And that heart so cold and careless, 
Must learn to feel at last. 





“ You are free, Evelyn; the tie that once bound us is broken for- 
ever, and your happiness will be given to ansther’s keeping. May 
he love you as sincerely as I have done, and may his wealth win for 

ou the blessing of forgetfulness.” These were the parting words 

velyn received from the loverof her youth. A few days after they 
were written, he was seeking among strangers the pleasure his home 
denied him, and she became the bride of a rich and gifted man. It 
was to his riches that Mr. Mordante was indebted for the smiles of 
his lady: though, fascinated by her grace, he did not dream of the 
worldliness lurking beneath it. He wasa widower, and having been 
peculiarly fortunate in his former connexion, he sought Evelyn’s af. 
fection, in the belief that she would revive his carly dream, and give 
to his only child something of the tenderness they both had lost, Ab. 
sorbed in the excitements of public life, literary in his pursuits, and 
fastidious even to a defect, Mr. Mordante’s choice was not a judicious 
one; and was attended by that self-deception and want of judgment 
#0 frequently displayed in the selections of intellectual men. He 
soon discovered he could meet with littic sympathy in his bride ; but 
the illusion of love was still around him, and she was graceful in 
her levity, so winning, even in frivolity, that though disappointed, he 
could scarcely complain; and, with the sanguine faith of affection, 
he trusied to the future to correct the follies which shadowed the 
present. 

Several weeks after their marriage, were passed in the city of —— ; 
and, wearied at length by continual dissipation, and tired even of 
what she called happiness, Evelyn accompanied her husband to his 





vor to bear with his childish trials of your temper, Evelyn; and love 
him for my sake !” : 

** Indeed I will,” was the lady's reply: “ you know I dote on beau- 
tiful children, and he will suon learn to love me.” 

“That Ido not doubt,” returned Mordante; ‘but Evelyn, you 
must try to be affectionate to a child who is not beautiful; you must 
be prepared to see no uncommon loveliness, for Arthur has few 
charms to win a careless eye, and his brief existence has been one of 
consiant suffering. My poor boy is deformed.” 

Involuntarily Evelyn withdrew her hand from her husband's grasp, 
and then, ashamed of the cruel impulee, as hastily replaced it. Mor- 
dante made no remark on the movement, but it struck coldly on his 
heart. The remainder of their journey was passed almost in silence ; 
Evelyn vainly endeavored to resume her gay tone! the emotion her 
companion evinced, stilled her levity. 

Left to her own reflections, unbidden visions of the future threngec 
before her fancy ; she was doomed to live, for several months at 
least, apart from the allurements of dissipated society—to be thrown, 
in a measure, on her own mental resources; and how s)ight they 
were! There was no love vn her part, togladden solitude ; the one 

for whose sake she could have borne it, her inconstaney and deceit 

had estranged; and she had no synnpathy with her hussand’s pursuits 

—no appreciation of his lofty character. Already a faint shade of 

disappointment was with her: memory brought contrast and regret ; 

and, as she recalled the sacrifices of truth and feeling she had made 
to worldly interest, she felt bafiled-by her own arts. She thought 
too, of the boy whose carly years it would be her duty to w ver; 


and she shuddered to picture the long, dreary hours it mi her 
lot to spend by the side of a feeble and suffering child. Her, heart 
grew colder as she pondered on her vanished hopes and her present 
fears ; and there was little of her former enthuriasm lingering, as, 
leaning on her husband's arm, she entered her future home. At- 
tributing her lassitude to fatigue, Mr, Mordante’s attentions were un- 
ceasing; and his anxious look became brighter, as with an appear- 
ance of interest Evelyn inquired for hig child. It was late in the 
evening, and Arthur was asleep. With the eagerness attending all 
her impulses, and which fell gratefully on Mordante’s feelings, the 
bride hastened to the child’s room, and bent over the little sleeper. 
It may be that some shadow of the gricf hoarded up for him in the 
hereafter, troubled his dreams, for he sighed heavily and stirred rest- 
lessly beneath the lady’s gaze. He was not beautiful, if childhood 


country residence—where, during the two years of his lonely domes. | ean be otherwise; his features were not lovely, and his face lacked 


tic life, his child hadgemained. With the impatience of an enfant 
gateé, the lady looked forward to the quict of her new home; and 
while fatigued by the gayeties of town, she saw nothing even gloo. 
my in living beyond their circle. Mr. Mordante listened with a smile, 
to her playful petulance, and answered her exclamations with lover. 


like attention. He was gratified by her unexpected willingness to 


forsake the enjoymeuts she delighted in; believing her faults were 
those incident to youth, tinging the mind rather than the heart, he 
indulged in none of those forebodings, which an impartial observer 
would have experienced. To a lofty spirit, suspicion seems mean- 
ness; and Mordante’s disposition was too high.toned and generous 
to remark in others, what he was too noble to practice himself. 
Constant and sincere, ardent iw truth, yet reserved in seeming; 
feeling deeply, but rarely betraying feeling, his was a proud and con. 
fiding devotion, a woman might well be happy to have gained. But 


alas! it was not for himself, Evelyn had wedded him; all the affvc. | 


tion one so selfish could give another, she had bestowed on the lover 
whose farewell wishes we huve read; thongh in the reliance of an 
earnest tenderness, Mr. Mordante never questioned the veracity of 
her oft-repeated declaration, that he was the only one whose love she 
had ever valued. Had he for a moment thought otherwise, the link 
between them would have ceased: for his sensibility on this point 
was morbid; and, conscious of having transferred to Evelyn the 
kindness once the portion of another, he dwelt with peculiar warmth 
on the idea of being the first and only object of his wife’s deepest 


sentiments. She had, at an early period of their engagement, ob- | 


served the strength of this feeling; and many, very many, had been 
her professions of an attachment she avowed no other hand had ex- 


cited. How often in after years did the remembrance of that first | 


step in deceit come ‘over her, when the recollection was agony ! 

As they approached their home, Mr. Mordante grew silent and 
abstracted; some painful impression was evidently weighing upon 
him, and his gaze was fixed anxiously on his animated companion, 
as if he sought to find calmer thoughts within that gayety. At length 
even Evelyn noticed his distrait manner, and taking his hand, she 
looked at Rim with that bright smile, whose persuasion he could rare- 
ly resist, and asked jestingly the cause of his reveric. But Mordante 
was graver than she had ever seen him, as, pressing to his lips the 
fair hand he held, he said in the hesitating tone of one who is uncer- 
tain how his words will! be received, ‘* I was thinking, dearest, of the 
happiness and the blessing my child will gain in your kindness. My 
duties have scparated me much from him, and he is at an age when 
a mother’s care is all important. You have had few occasions to 
practice self-control, and I fear Arthur will sometimes test your pa- 
tience, but vou will be gentle with him, Iam sure; you must endea.- 





the rich hue of robust health. But his hair waved in sunny ringlets ; 
and the lashes rested long and darkly onthe pale cheek. The ex- 
pression of the boy’s countenance was sad, cven in slumber, as if 
some profound sufiering had already entered the young heart with a 
foretelling gloom. This lock of melancholy may eften be carly 
noted in children who have lost a mother’s tenderness; it is as if the 
sorrow so irreparable, takes from infancy its unconsciousness, ming- 
ling with its helplessness the knowledge of grief. Poor child! well 
might his visions be disturbed, for the beautiful eyes of his father's 
bride were careless in their glancé; and the softer ones that would 


never have met his in coldness, could only g2ze on hin now from 
the far-off heavens. 


Days glided on, slowly and heavily for Evelyn. Her husband's 
| duties carried him frequently from home; and that home, even for 
| him, was beginning to lose something of its attractior. Marriage 





| seems the certain remedy for the blindness of love,and Mr. Mordante 
was frequently pained by the selfishness and indifference his wife 
displayed. ‘Too thoughtless and capricious to be long a successful 
hypocrite, Evelyn gradually ceased to affect a fondness sbe did not 
experience ; and the respect she involuntarily felt for her companion, 
chilled and deepened almost toawe. Their occupations were widely 
different ; there was no similarity in taste or motive between them. 
| In a few weeks, Mr. Mordante’s devotion to books and business 
grew more exclusive; and the bright smile he once loved to meet, 
now greeted him rarely, and was numbered among the blessings of 
the past. Fora short time, Evelyn had been gentle and affectionate 
to his child; and this had been a bond of kindness; but her im- 
| pulses though sometimes pure, were but transient, and Arthur was 
soon neglected when the novelty of his dependance wore off. She 
had undertaken, in a momentary mood of tenderness, to initiate him 
in the mystery of reading, and many had been the tears her impa- 
| tient instruction called forth from the sensitive and quiet boy. At 
| length the sad consequences of his lady’s lessons were observed by 
Mr. Mordante, and at his request, they were relinquished. On this 
occasion, for the first time, he attempted to correet the petulanee 
she continually betrayed ; and with thc indignant pride of a contract- 
ed mind, Evelyn silently listened to the lecture ehe dared not resent. 
The words she heard were not harsh words, and would have softened 
feclings less worldly than hers; but she had not yet forgotten the 
belle in the wife: and anger at being controlled, was her only emo- 
tien. “It grieves me, Evelyn,” Mordante said, ‘‘ to be obliged to 
blame you, but your own heart must tell you your conduct has been 
unkind, that you have not proved to my poor boy the friend you pro- 
mised to be. I know he has few external charms to repay your care ; 
but his heart is warm and susceptible, and should rot be met by 
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coldness. Remember how hard his lot is, and how early he has felt 
the greatest of life’s sorrows, and you will repent the hasty reproofs 
that have darkened the young spirit so shadowed already. He is not 
accustomed to harshness; for until I knew you, he was dearer to me 
than all cn earth; and I tried by indolgence and gentleness to recom. 
pense something of the true devotion I gained and lost in his mother. 
Forgive me, dearest, if my words pain you; I trust I shall never be 
forced to mention this subject again; and when your patience is test- 
ed by Arthur's childishness, treat him kindly, Evelyn—ieeoileet how 
little happiness the future proffers fur him, and how few he has to 
love him.” 

Reseatment at her husband’s interference, ended in confirmed dis 
like to the innocent cause of offence ; and with the trivial vengeance 
of a narrow intellect, Evelyn visited on the child the anger summoned 
by his father’s appeal. She never addressed him except te censure, 
and Arthur soon learned that his only comfort was in avoiding her 
presence. Placidly and without a murmur, the child endured the 
blighting conduct, which sank but too painfully on a mind rendered 
prematurely sensitive by suffering and misfortune. His mother’s 
death combined with the peculiarity of his temperament, to produce 
that thoughtful and melancholy tone of character, often visible in 
those whosé spirits poseess the strength denied their outward frame, 
and whose feelings are those passionate ones that wear away the 
heart they disturb. 

Months sped slowly, Evelyn grew daily more depressed and list- 
less; her husband's happiness was no longer consulted, and she gave 
way fa fretfulness of disposition fatal to her own peace, and annoy- 
ing t@those abouther. At last, business again called Mr. Mordante 
to the city, and with something of her former animation, Evelyn 
prepared tu accompany him. ‘The idea of exchanging the seclusion 
of home, and the formal society around it, for the brilliancy of fash- 
ionable intercourse, restured her gayety ; and in the anticipation of 
being once more flattered and admired for her graceful beauty, she 
had recovered the charm of amiable deportment. She became affec- 
tionate even to Arthur; but the boy, with the intuitive discernment 
of childhood, was not to be a second time deceived, and he drew 
back coldly from her caresses. It is easy to be considerate for others, 
when the gratification of every wish leaves us nothing to desire for 
ourselves ; and Evelyn, in the satisfaction of accomplishing her return 
to town, had kind words and gentle looks for the child she bad hitherto 
scarcely deigned to notice, except in blame. It may be too, that she 
experienced some faint dawning of self-reproach, as in the midst of 
her busy preparations, her eyes fell on the slight form of Arthur, as 
he sat apart by a window, trying, with profound attention, to study 
his simple lesson. He looked pale and weary ; his curls were care- 
lessly thrown back from his forehead, and the blue veins in his tem- 
ples were strangely distinct. His eyes were languid and mournful, 
and his movements evinced that listlessness, so painfal to witness in 
those who have not acquired through time, the privilege of sadness. 
Mr. Mordante observed his son’s languor, and alarmed for Arthur’s 
health, proposed to postpone their journey, or al'ow the boy to ac- 
company them. But either of these plans was more than Mrs. 
Mordante’s sudden fondness could giant, and it was decided the child 
should remain at home, and his mother’s sister, who had been a fre- 
quent visiter there, should be asked to stay with him during their 
absence. Miss Courtney was Mr. Mordante’s cousin ; and, doubl 
related to Arthur, she had always been the favorite and indulgent 


en 


| 
| 
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companion of his infancy. It was, howevcr, with some surprise, she | 


received the invitation to resume her charge; for since his father's 
second marriage, her visits had been merely formal. Her impression 
of Evelyn, gathered from these, was not a pleasing one, as Mrs. 
Mordante looked with prejudice and distrust on the connexions of 


the lady who had once borne her,name. But with the self-forgetful. | 


ness of her nature, Edith Courtney returned as her cousin’s guest; 
and with a lighter conscience, Mr. Mordante departed, and heard his 
wife’s exclamations of delight at the enjoyment before them. There 
had been 2 time when her enthusiasm would have charmed him; 
but now he saw its heartlessness, he began to question the sincerity 
of an attachment which solitude so soon rendered languid; and he 
contrasted, with a sad impulse of remorse, her bounded and varying 
affection, with that earnest and holy love so early lost, and so un. 
worthily replaced. 

Released from the constraint of Mrs. Mordante’s careless reproofs, 
and happy in the society of his favorite friend, Arthur's indisposition 
disappeared; and though his health continued delicate, his gayer 
feelings produced rapid and visible improvement. The faint rose- 
tint brightened a cheek so long pale with sorrow; hiseyes, always 
dark and lustrous, shone with lovelier light ; and the face his father’s 
bride thought so forbidding, was almost beautiful with the glow of 
feeling and awakened intellect. With the tenderness of an elder 
sister, Edith watched over and instructed her little companion; and 
the difference in their ages scarcely divided their sympathies, for 
Arthur was thoughtful beyond his years, and hers was that guileiess 
and gentle disposition which seems never to lose its childhood.— 
Their enjoyments were simple and rational, and they both half- 
dreaded the period which would mar their tranquility, in bringing 
Mrs. Mordaute home. But that period Mrs. Mordante uted every 


| 
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effort to defer. Plunged once more in the whirlpool of gayety, still 
fascinating tu strangers, and with more than her girlish frivolity, she 
shuddered to picture her destined return to the dull dwelling she had 
quitted so eagerly. But Mr. Mordante’s engagements in town were 
fulfilled, and after haviag more than once postponed their departure 
at Evelyn's earnest entreaties, he at last declared he would remain no 
Jonger, and insisted on leaving town immediately. The delay of a 
few days was all Mrs. Mordante could obtain by remonstrance and 
persuasion, for her husband was dissatisfied with her levity, and re- 
solved to allow folly to separate him no longer from his child. A 
week of happiness, was, however, still in her power; and with child- 
ish eagerness she snatched its pleasures. Three nights previous to 
the day decided on for their return, Evelyn accompanied a gay party 
to the theatre. Mr. Mordante was not among them, and his lady 
did not regret his absence ; for his grave manners disconcerted her, 
and at times che was startled by the stern reproval in his look. She 
was afraid to trifle in his presence; and graceful trifling was her 
forte. She was in her brightcst mood that evening, and more than 
one speech of gallant compliment had been spoken to her, which she 
was glad Mordante had net heard. With the confidence of acknow- 
ledged beauty, she glanecd around the house, when she encountered 
the fixed gaze of a gentleman in a box nearher. Evelyn grew pale, 
and the smile passed from her lips as she turned hastily from that 
look. Before she had recovered her composure, the gentleman was 
standing beside her. ‘It has been nearly two years since we met; 
may I venture to hope that Mrs. Mordante has not forgotten one of 
her earliest friends ?” 

The question was asked with the coolness of one who knew he was 
rememberéd, and the spcaker’s tone was ironical. Abashed by the 
calm address of him from whom che had expected either the coldness 
of a stranger, or the resentment of a deceived and rejected suitor, 
Evelyn answered confusedly—and the gentleman, taking the vacant 
seat next to her, continued: ‘* ‘The pleasure of meeting you to-night, 
is really an unexpected one. I only reached town to-day, but had 
previously heard you were ruralizing some distance hence. I scarcely 
credited the report ; it is impossible that Mrs. Mordante could have 
the cruelty to hide her attractions, even if they may no longer make 
victims.” 

Provoked by the familiar mockery of his manner, yet possessing 
neither the consciousness of undeserving it, nor the dignity to re- 
pulse it decidedly, Evelyn’s color deepened as he spoke, and her evi- 
dent embarrassment secmed to encourage her companion’s remarks. 

“Mr. Mordante, I[ believe, is not here?” he asked, glancing care. 
lessly around him. ‘So you have already forgotten your girlish 
creed of devotion, and learned to be happy even in separation. I 
recollect you were often eloquent on the text of lovers’ attentions to 
each other, continuing unaltered, yet you are here without your hus. 
band, and without seeming to iniss him!” 

“Mr. Mordante was engaged this evening, but requested me to 
accompany my friends here; I am not aware, Mr. Lesbourne, that 
our long acquaintanceship gives you: any right to criticise my con- 
duct ” 

Evelyn spoke haughtily, for she was incensed at her companion’s 


' effrontery ; but she said what was untrue, for Mr. Mordante had not 


requested her to attend the theatre, though she had atlirmed it— 
Evelyn was prompt at inventing excuses, and not very fastidious as 
to their veracity. A transient smile passed over the gentleman's 
face es he saw her anger, and suddenly changing his tone to one of 
mournful softness, he seid in a low tone, ** You are angry—forgive 
me, Evelyn, if I have offended. There was atime when my offences 


_ were sure of pardon from you, when your words and looks were kind. 


Is that time forgotten? Is the past blotted from your :nemory by the 
happiness of the present?” 

“ Forgotten ! happiness!” repeated the lady bitterly, and she 
thought of her dreaded return to her quiet home. 

“Then you are not happy,” said the gentleman sadly, looking 
earnestly at her as he spoke; ‘‘ do not contradict me, I have read 
the expression of that face too well, in other days, to be deceived in 
it now; you are dissatisfied; I sce it in your restless manner, your 
wandering glance. It has been a comfort to me in all my lonely pil- 
grimage, tu picture the bliss you were enjoying and bestowing; yet 
I find you here, unattended by the care I should never have found 
wearisome; and even the name of happincss, you call in bitternees. 
Evelyn! J would never have left you, even with friends!” 


It were difficult to paint the feelings that governed Mrs. 
Mordante as she listened to these words. Surprise and anger gave 
way before the visiter's altered and softened manner; his sy mpathy 
offended, and his inferences piqued her; yet, as he continued, a 
thousand tender memories thronged about her ; dreams were recalled 
whose love-light had faded; and hopes she hed long tried to forget, 
came back blighted. Thcre are moments when indecision decides 
our destify; the sorrows of many years, for Evelyn, hung on those 
brief instants of silence, and remembrance, and regret. It was a re. 
lief to her when the party rose to quit the theatre, for she had vainly 
endeavored to resume the usual gayety of her manner, and perhaps 
for the first time, her !evity vanished before the tumult of real and 
conflicting feelings. 

* 
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With the easy familiarity of an intimate friend, the gentleman ad- 
justed her shawl, and attended her to her carriage. ‘* We shall meet 
often, I trust,” he whispered; “you cannot refuse me friendship, | 
though you denied me love !” 

‘“« We leave town in a few days,” was the lady’s reply. 

«* So soon!” he exclaimed, ‘is my glimpse of happiness to be as . 
brief as it is unexpected! You know I cannot visit you, for Mr. | 
Mordante once dreaded me asa rival, and has never forgiven me my 
transient place in your kindness. He was jealous, you remember, 
of every smile you deigned to bestow on others, and J should scarce- | 
ly be a welcome visiter even now. But I willsee you elsewhere; 
nay, do not forbid it, Evelyn; may we not still be friends :” and 
he pressed her hand as he assisted her to the carriage, with a warmth 
far from friendly. | 

Evelyn did not see the smile of triumph on the face of her former | 
lover, as, agitated by the interview she hastily returned his parting | 
galutation. Angry at his boldness, dissatisfied with herself for not 
repelling it at first, decidedly, yet bound by countless sweet thoughts | 
to the offender, Evelyn retained no trace vf animation as she enter- 
ed the room where her husband awaited her return. Mr. Mordante 
was seated by a table apparently reading a newspaper, but he put it 
aside on her entrance, and after looking a for an instant at her pale | 
face, said grayely, “‘ You seem fatigued, Evelyn, but if you are not | 
too weary, I wish to converse with you fora few moments.” 

The lady threw off her shawl,.and seated herself opposite to him | 
in silence. ‘ You attended the play this evening,” resumed her hus. | 
band, “contrary to my wishes, as I could not accompany you, and | 
cannot approve of your appearing so frequently in public, without the 
sanction of my presence. I am aware that my opinions on this sub- 
ject are behind the age, but I had hoped that from you, at least, they 
would have met respect and compliance. My engagement termina. 
ted sooner than I expected, and I entered the theatre to attend you 
home. You were co deeply absorbed in the earnest conversation of 
the gentleman beside you, that my approach was unnoticed; do not 
look so alarmed,” he continued, baughtily, ‘‘ 1 overheard no secrets, 
though your companion seemed to be making you his confidante.— 
May I ask, Mrs. Mordante, if you had expected to meet Mr. Les- 
bourne ?” ‘ 

“* Indeed I did not know he had returned,” Evelyn answered ; “I | 
was so much surprised at seeing him—but you well knew we are old | 
acquaintances.” 

“He is not a person whosc conduct or principles I admire,” re- 
turned Mr. Mordante. “Is he a particular favorite of yours ?”’ 

Evelyn raid, with a blush, that he was not. 

“ Then I trust you will be guided by my wishes, and not allow him 
the privileges of one. Do not think me exacting, Evelyn—I would | 
not ask you to give up a valued friend, even if our opinions regarding — 
him differed; but as you confess you have no friendship for Mr. | 
Lesbourne, I am sure you will not hesitate to grant my request and 
treat him coldly. He is adm'red in society, and his manners are 
graceful; but he is not a desirable intimate; and has few qualitics 
to win serious approval. I believe I am still a lover, dearest, for I 
cannot bear to sce your smiles and attention bestowed on strangers ; 
will' you promise me to be Jess generous with them hereafter ?”’ 

Frightened and perplexed, Evelyn readily acceded, and her con. 
science smote her for her dissimulation, as Mordante, gratified by her 
prompt consent, and angry with himself for his suspicion, tenderly 
drew her towards him, and kissed her forehead. 

“You look tired and ill,” he said, “‘ but the roses will speedily 
bloom on your cheeks, for we shall soon be at home again!” Home! 
how few charms that word held for Evelyn! 

She arose the following day, restless and feverish, from a sleep 
haunted by troubled dreams. Alarmed by her appearance, Mor- 
dante insisted on her spending the morning quietly in her room. He 
endeavored to prevail on her to relinquish her evening engagement ; 
but she remonstrated so vehemently, that he yielded to her urgent 


persuasion, and agreed to accompany her to the assembly she in- 
tended to grace. 


The day dragged wearily along as Evelyn sat listless and alone 
with a new novel in her hand. She could not bind her thoughts to 
the page before-her, and they wandered back to the occurrences of the 
previous night. They rested on her unexpected ¢cte-a-téte with her 
discarded lover, and her husband’s dislike to him, and she was busi. | 
ly wondering if Lesbourne would be at the ball that evening ; and | 
fencying Mr. Mordante’s stern glances and suspicious watchfulness 
if he should be, when a note was brought to her. She knew the > 
writing well, and the seal was one she had given Lesbourne during 
their engagement. His boldness in venturing thus to address her, 
was beyond efen her forgiveness—and she rang hastily to inquire | 
who had left the letter, that she might return it unopened. She learn. 
ed it had been brought by a servant who had not stayed*for a reply. 
a where to direct it, Evelyn was tempted for a moment to 

ow it to her husband ; but dread of his certain displeasure, and its | 
probable consequences, mingled with fear that the contents of the | 
note might compromise herself, concurred to prevent this confidence. | 
She could not show the letter without revealing her own continued 
deception, and she lacked the moral courage tedo that. A few lin- 


| 
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gering scruples—a few flickering doubts, and the seal was broken. 
With tremulous eagerness she lucked the door of the apartment to 
prevent interruption. 

In the early dawn of errer, we shrivk from the observation of 
others as from an evil; afterwards solitude has its terrors, and no 
human censure is half so terrible as the yoiceless condemnation o! 
the spirit within us. For Evelyn, this era was still to come ; as yet, 


'-the sense of right was not wholly lost. As slic returned to her seat, 
_ she glanced at the mirror, and turned away, Startled by the flushed 


and anxious face it reflected. But the hour for reasoning and sus- 
pense had gone by, and she rapidly read the lincs she held : 

“ There was a time, Evelyn, when I needed no apology fur ad- 
dressing you; when in the trust of a devotion, only too true and 


_ earnest, | felt you would read in kindness the words I wrote in love. 


Now, I do not know that you will ever deign to finish my letter— 
but nevertheless I must write, to implore your pardon for my folly 
and preusmpltion last night. I approached you with feelings of bit- 
terness, whose cause you cannot have forgotten if the past was ever 
as dear to you as your confessions acknowledged. We had parted 


_ —celdly on your side,—on mine, how mournfully! Could I see you 
_ again without painful recollections of promises broken, and affic. 


tions unvalued? For you, lovely and beloved, the present has un- 
numbered sources of happiness—mine were all lost in losing you. 


| Forgive me, if the rush of those old feelings awoke emotions of re- 


ret and bitterness, too deep for concealment or control, if I spoke 

astily, perhaps rudely. Had you loved, Evelyn, as I onge dared 
to dream, you would pity, without blaming, the impulses of heart 
in which hope has faded before the lessons of memory, and tender- 
ness left nothing but despair. I fancied time had brovght me, at 
least, outward calmness, that in returning to your presence I should 
bear with me, self-command and the power to suffer in silence. But 
I was wrong, your influence is fatal to my peace ; I find my ph-leso- 
phy all vanity. In a few days you will goto your happy home, and 
we may not meet again for years. Can we not part now in kind- 
ness? Evelyn, will you write me one line of compassion and par- 
don? My presumption might well offend you; but I can scarcely 
regret it as I ought, since it has been the cause of my writing to you 
once more, and tracing, though for the last time, the magic name I 
have loved so long. I shall see you to-night. Will you bring me 
the written assurance of your friendship, that I mzy treasure it here- 
after, when we are divided, perhaps forever? If IL ask too much, 


_ your refusal will be a sufficient punishment; but let the period when 
_ we were more than friends come back to your thoughts, and you 


cannot deny your kind wishes to him who once was blest with the 


_ belief of your love !” 


Painful and perplexing were the reflections summoned by these 
words—many and varying the resolutions they occasioned. She 
dared not answer them; and as the remembrance of her husband’s 
gentleness and indulgence stole over her, she half determined to ac- 


, knowledge her early deception—to give him that letter, and trust to 
| his generosity for pardon. But then she recalled the horror of de- 
| ceit—his cold, stern gaze—his calm and haughty tone. She pictured 
_ his contemptuous manner, the suspicion which must always follow 


her after such hypocrisy, and the ending of confidence between them. 
She fancied his resentment at being deceived, his sarcastic spurning 


, of the deceiver, and the strength to do right failed her; the sacrifice 
_ was beyond her power. With the indecision of a feeble mind, in 


which principle, though vacillating, is not extinguished, Evelyn com- 
pounded with her conscience, and determined to retain the letter, but 
not to answer it; to meet her iever, but not to encourage him. Her 
feelings were rarely sufficiently ardent to disturb her seif-possession ; 
she relied now on the coldness which so seldom deserted her. It was 
a dangerous experiment ; fora faint spirit, there is no safety but in 
avoiding the temptation it cannot struggle with; heaven help the 
heart that trusts thus to its own weakness ! 


Evelyn had never looked half so beautiful; her cheek was colored 
with feverish brightness ; and thought lent to her features an earnest- 
ness of expression usually wanting in their loveliness. Mr. Mordante 
ee on her proudly and kindly as he carefully adjusted her cloak. 

e spoke so gently, too, that Evelyn shrank, conscience-stricken, 
from his expressions of admiration and tenderness. Her thoughts 
were busy with herself, or she would have observed that her compan- 
ion’s tone was sad; that he seemed anxious and harrassed. Some 
uneasy impression was evidently weighing on him, and it was with 
an effort he appeared sano. His grief, whatever it might be, 
was concealed from his wife, either to spare her pain, or to avoid her 


| condolence. She was too selfish to console earnestly ; and the sym- 


pathy of indifference, is profanation. 

“Tentreat you, dearest, to be cautious and reserved this evening if 
you should meet Mr. Lesbourne. I have known him long, and in- 
deed he is undeserving your notice; will you promise me to avoid him 
if possible, or at least to treat him coldly ?” 

he flush deepened on the lady’s check, end she turned hastily 
from the light as she remonstrated against the rudeness of repulsing 
an old acquaintance. 

* You need not be rude, Evelyn; I only ask you to guard your 
words where they might be misconstrued, and to put aside levity 
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which would certainly be misunderstood. Mr. Lesbourne is well aware 
of my knowledge of his past life, and dislikes me as much as I con- 

demn him, and that coolness will be foundation enough for yours. I | 
will tell you hereafter my reasons for this request, and you will not | 
think me unreasonable, though I may seem so now.” 

*‘ Then I will not go out to-night,” exclaimed the lady impatiently, | 
afraid to give a promise she was prepared to break, and irritated at | 
being legtured again on this subject. 

* is it then so disagreeable to you to afford me pleasure ?” returned 
Mordante, in a sad and disappointed tone. ‘No, Evelyn, you must 
goand be happy. Only remember, that my happiness depends on 
your conduct. Will you sacrifice your husband’s peace to the idle 
claim of a mere acquaintance? And now look gay once more; I 
cannot bear to see your lip without its smile. O! Evelyn, if you 
could but dream how I love you!” and with passionate tenderness he 
drew her towards him. 

Ah! what taunting self-reproach throbbed in that heart so faint 
and erring! Why was there not some prophet tone, to tell, before too 
late, the remorse, the weariness and the suffering, hoarded up in the | 
future to brand that bright young brow? Alas! the warning had | 
been uttered and silenced. Conscience once hushed to sleep, may | 
rise to torture, but will wake no more to save. Not amid the shadows | 
of ignorance do we tread the pathway of life: the mentor is beside 
us, if we would but listen ; the star x Ooch over us, if we wou'd but 
look ; we falter, and the friendly voice grows weaker ; we err, and de- 
plore their results; we darken our own tot, and then call our sorrows 
—Destiny. 

Les ae and Evelyn met that evening with the unruffled self- 
possession which is the philosophy of society. Every look was guard- 
ed, every word was studied ; even Mordante was satisfied with his 
wife’s coldly placid manner. Unwilling to wound her by appearing 
to doubt her compliance with his request, he ceased the watchfa!ness 
which only served to embarrass its object. Lesbourne waited at a 
distance, until he saw Mordante engaged in another room with a 
group of gentlemen who were discussing some political question, and 
then again approached Evelyn. He entreated her to waltz—she de. 
clined; coolly and positively. He bit his lip with suppressed vexa- 
tion; but said in a carcless tone, loud cnough to be heard by those 
near him, “I believe you are prudent to decline; the circle is so 
crowded there is little pleasure in waltzing. Pray do you know whe- 
ther Mr. Mordante received my note this morning?” and then, as 
those around them joined the dance, he drew nearer, and continued | 
almost in a whisper—‘* Evelyn, why will you force me thus to act the 
hypocrite? Have you suffered the unjust prejudices of your husband 
to crase an early friend from your kindness? Is my last hope grant- 
ed? have you answered my letter?” 

‘* You asked an impossibility,” was the reply ; “ but if you are wil- 
ling that Mr. Mordante should read that letter, I will write any an- 
swer he may dictate.” 

‘‘ Your ideas of confidence are really romantic. Haye you carried 
them so far as to show our former correspondence to your husband ? 
I have the honor of possessing several of your letters, which, if you 
wish, I will send to Mr. Mordante.” __ 

The lady quailed before the sarcastic tone and mocking look of her 
companion ; and with the softness he could assume so gracefully, Les- 
bourne said, ‘ Evelyn, you are greatly changed, since you can treat 
so harshly a desire so simple as mine. Your conduct has already. 
made me a wanderer, and your severity now only confirms the many 
griefsof the past. I shall leave this city speedily, and never trouble 
you again. There is no gladness here for one who has lost the affec- 
tion, and is refused the friendship-which would have brightened and 
blest his life. Do not recall me in anger, because I have loved too 
well to be politic; but forgive, and if you can, forget me!” 

Evelyn could not listen to this unmoved ; that voice had still amu 
sic she could not resist; and her own was tremulous as she said, 
** you reproach me with severity ; is it kind, is it generous in you to 
address me with words whose very gentleness is insult? I go home 
to.morrow, if I can call that home where I enjoy no happiness and 
feel no love. Why will you make it more wretched still by embitter- 
ing my memories? The promises which bind me now are more sa- 
cred than any which united us, and I implore you not to recall a time 
I cannot think of without agony. I loved you asI never can love 
again; your lot is brighter than mine—leave me to that solitude of 
heart, you only make more lonely !” and Evelyn could scarcely re- 
strain the tears, called forth by the war of painful feelings. 

“ Are you ready to return home, Mrs. Mordante ?” inquired a stern 
voice beside her ; and without staying for her reply, Mr. Mordante 
silently drew her hand within his arm. Lesbourne met with haughty 
indifference the glance of withering contempt Mr. Mordante be- 
stowed on him, and turned with perfect composure to utter some gay 
remark to the lady next tohim. Evelyn noticed the look and the ac- 
tion, and she needed no explanation of either. 

That Mr. Mordante had heard at least the latter portion of their 
conversation, was evident; and what could she explain in her own 
defence ? With the ceremonious coldness of a stranger, he assisted 


her to the carriage—and ordering the door to be closed, 
homeward on foot. 


| 





Who shall say this world has no punishment for transgression ? 


| Sooner or later error recoils upon its author; from the follies of youth 


spring many of youth’s alter sorrows ; and the weary vicgim of self- 
reproach has no reward but a blighted existence, and no hope but a 
quiet grave. 

The moments of that solitary ride, were the most wretched Eve- 
lyn had ever known. For the tirst time a doubt of Lesbourne’s sin- 
cerity rushed upon her ; and she questioned the earnestness of one 
who cou!d employ hypocrisy so successfully with others. It is always 
terrible to doubt one we love, for affection loses its holiness in losing 
its faith ; how doubly fearful was the suspicion that she had sacri- 
ficed to an idle illusion, all the happiness, all the peace of her own 
and another’s existence! She dreaded to meet Mordante again ; 
and as the remembrance of his kindness, his tender entreaties, his 
unceasing indulgence rose over her, she shrank shuddering from the 
purity and depth of the proud devotion she had wronged. The pre- 
sent and the future, both were full of terrors to her mental gaze ; 
how could she expect forgiveness from a heart so lofty and so decei- 
ved ? even if forgiven, what could she feel hereafter of pleasure or 
repose 7? She knew that Mordante’s adoration for truth was stronger 
even than his love, and how had she trampled on both! She recol- 
lected Arthur too, so dependant and suffering, committed with such 
trembling tenderness to her care—her whole career, as she looked 
back on it now, seemed one record of falsehoods and broken trusts. 
There was little remaining of the loveliness her husband had dwelt 
on so proudly, as Evelyn threw herself on the couch in the room, 
and sobbed with agony beyond the power of utterance. The suffer- 
ings of many months seemed centred in a few hours, and she had 
no comfort in reflection, no solace in a higher hope. She listened 
anxiously for the sound of Mordante’s footstep ; at last it came. He 
entered the adjoining apartment ; the door was partly open, and Eve- 
lyn saw him prepare to write. He first opened a drawer containing 
papers, and arranged them cirefully—then he commenced a letter, 
and her heart grew faint ; too well she knew those lines were to her. 
self. He wrote rapidly ; and confidence died in her soul, as she saw 
the settled calmness of that haughty brow. More than once, urged 
by the impetuosity of wretchedness and regret, she was tempted to 
enter that room, to confess her faults, and implore their pardon—to 
kneel in that most abject prostration,—the humility of an erring 
heart. One look of gentle grief on the countenance before her ; one 
gleam of anger, less stern in its sorrow, and even yet the days ta 
come, might have brought peace to them both ; but it was not to be 
thus. Mordante’s was the composure of a mind whose resolutions 
were unswerving, and Evelyn’s that timid and unprofitable repen. 
tance which had no moral courage. The letter was sealed—the va. 
rious papers were replaced in the drawer, and Mordante arose to de- 
part. Evelyn hesitated no longer, and the next moment saw her 
kneeling at her husband’s feet. ‘In mercy do not leave me !” she 
exclaimed — “TI will tell you all, if you will but stay and pity 
me !" 

Mordante regarded her with compassion, not unmingled with con- 
tempt ; Evelyn felt that look ; her terror returned ; she arose, and 
stood trembling before him. 

‘I do pity you from my soul, Evelyn,” was his reply, in 
a tone so calm as to crush all hope in his listener ; “‘ and you can 
tell me nothing that I do not already know. I am not to be again 
deceived—let me pass !”” and his hand was on the lock of the door. 

“Stay for one instant !” was the wife’s passionate prayer—* tell 
me — you heard, what you believe, and I will confess to you the 
truth.” 

‘“‘ Truth !” repeated Mordante with involuntary scorn; and then 
in his cold voice he continued, “ I need no confessions; the expres. 
sions I unintentionally overheard to-night, have revealed enough.— 
Did I require other proof of your early and protracted deception, ac- 
cident has given it in the last half hour; I found this note among 
my papers :” and he pointed to Lesbourne’s letter, on the table, be- 
side his own. All Evelyn’s energy forsook her as her eyes fell on 
the fatal note; and without a word of explanation, she buried her 
face in her clasped hands in helplessdespair. She heard Mordante’s 
step; the door closed; yet she was motionless as if bound by some 
sudden spell. When she looked up again, she was alone. She ea- 
gerly seized her husband’s letter ; it contained these lines : 


“I do not write to reproach you; I leave you to your conscience 
and yourmemory. After late events, all cunfidence between us must 
end. I owe it to myself to prevent all repetition of deceit on your 
part. It will be gargs | ese us to meet again; an interview could 
only be painful to me, and humiliating to yourself. I shall remain in 
town some time longer, but have ordered the carriage to convey you 
home. I will make every arrangement for your future comfort, but 
I must request, that while you continue under the same roof with 
my child, you will not interfere with his pursuits or companions. I 
learned by a letter received this evening, that he is suffering from ill- 
ness; and had I obeyed the dictates of my feelings, I should have 
hastened to him at once, and perhaps been — the torments of 
the last few hours. But I was unwilling to ae you of the en- 
joyment you anticipated so eagerly, and hoped you would, at your 
own suggestion, accompany me home to-morrow. It was willed 
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otherwise, and my presence there shall trouble you nolonger. Ar- 
thur is in affectionate care, and I do not wish to render more grievous 
that loneliness of heart you deplore. When my child has sufficiently 
recovered, he will be removed to another home, and you will be at 
liberty to select your ewncompanions. Rest assured that I shall not 
hereafter interfere with your friendships. As soon as my engage- 
ments will permit, Iintend going abroad, perhaps for years. I leave 
you in pity, rather than anger; and the only wish I now feel with 
regard to you, is an carnest hope, that for. both our sakes, we may 
never meet again.” 

Exhausted by emotions so new and terrible, Evelyn wept herself 
to sleep ; and the next day was far advanced, before she awoke from 
that slumber of despair. The cloak Mordante had adjusted was still 
areund her, and her ball dress seemed strangely at variance with her 
paleness and haggard «xpression. Her hair, uncurled and tangled, 
was put back from a forehead on which trouble had imprinted the 
sadness of time. Slowly, and with the lassitude of a mind tried be- 

ond its strength, she recalled the occurrences of the past night.— 

hey appeared to have happened long ago; she could not realize an 
alteration in her lot so sudden. To the young, change seems neces. 
sarily the task of time ; it takes many years of experience in grief, to 
teach us how often the most important vicissitudes of existence are 
the work of a few hours—how a single instant may form a strong 
contrast, between what has been, and what is! 

Evelyn had no energy left, even for tears, when she reached her 
lonely home. There were no bright faces to smile her welcomc—no 
gay voices to grow swecter at her coming ; al] was silent ana cheer- 
less. Instructed by a letter from Mordante of all that had taken 
place, Miss Courtney was prepared for the lady’s return ; and after a 
brief interview, embarrassing to them both, Evelyn retired to her 
apartment, and Edith to her station beside the sick bed of her little 
charge. Evelyn dared not approach the child’s room ; her husband's 
command that he should not be contaminated by her presence, was 
not to be disobeyed. She heard the soft steps of the attendants as 
they moved lightly in the chamber of sickness—she caught the weak 
voice of the boy in his murmurs of pain and delirium; and she, the 
mistress of that mansion, the promised guardian of that child, was 
alone and unhecded, pitied and avoided by the very menials around 
her, humbled, forsaken, wretched. A proud disposition, or a sensi- 
tive heart, would have sunk beneath the humiliation of such a posi- 





pestuous sorrow which trifles gradually alleviate, not the mighty 
overwhelming misery which the grave relieves. Her hours were 


marked by passiunate weeping, or sullen composure; they brought | 


her neither self-knowledge, noc the resignation which is wisdom.— 
She blamed alternately her own folly, and Mordante’s severity ; but 
the latter was not unexpected ; she had incurred it not in ignorance; 
she had known from the first that her husband, noble and high-princi- 
pled himself, had no patience with the weakness, nor indulgence for the 
errors of others. She could complain of no injustice ; deceived and tri- 
fled with as Mordante had been, he had consulted her comfort in all 
his arrangements jor the future—he had taken from her only the con- 
fidence and the love she had wronged. Even with her faint sense of 
right, Evelyn could not doubt the loitiness of his motives; he had never 
seemed tv her, in the flush and fulness of his affection, half so worthy 


of reverence, as now, in the coldness of scornful compassion. Several | 
days passed; she ‘earned from the attendants that Arthur’s illness | 
had increased, and that his father had been sent for. Unconsciously | 


| 


she cherished the hope that Mordante’s feelings might have softened, 
that the violence of his emotions might have left him kinder thoughts, 
and she would even yet be trusted and forgiven. This dream deep- 
ened to a belief, and during the three days he spent by the side of 
his child, Evelyn listened with feverish anxiety for his weil-known 
step ; butehe listened in vain. At length she was told Arthur’s dan. 
ger was over, and as soon as he could bear removal he was to return 
home with Edith; that Mr. Mordante was going abroad immediate. 
ly, and intended leaving there the following morning. As the mo- 
ments dragged on without bearing the pined-for meeting, this last 
hope deserted her; she dared not risk the additional humiliation of 
seeking. an interview which would be useless, and all the tumult of 
contending -impulsts overwhelmed her again. The carriage which 
was to convey her husband from the home she had made so gloomy, 
waited at thedoor. She heard his tremulous farewell to his child, 
and the boy’s passionate exclamations of grief. Then Mordante’s 
parting words io Edith, fell coldly on herear: ‘* Let Arthur write to 
me regularly. God will bless you, Edith, for your kindness to my 
desolate child.” Evelyn watched him from her window ; he depart. 
ed without one backward glance; the carriage rolled rapidly away; 
and long years of change, and solitude, and suffering weut by, before 
the wife saw that face, or heard that voice again. 


———— eg 


A gentleman seeing his wife in a very sullen mood, asked her how 
she did. She answered him that she was not sick nor yet very well. 
Nay, quoth he, then I may even turn thee out of doors, for I only 
ay to cherish thee * in sickness or health ;” which answer awa- 

ed her sullen humor. 
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LADY FLORINDA BELLASYSE. 
A TALE OF THE DEAD. 





‘—__ Might not Simonida, 

Have hersighs spared to sleep, her lips to pray 

Their white and morning prayers, her voice to rise 

In choral sweetness with the fork i’ the skies? 

No; she was young—bland—beautiful—and Care . 
Saw her—and loving one so young—so fair— 

Disturb’d her sighs, and gaveatrouble to her pray er. 

Ah, pity ‘tis that I must tell of wrong.”’—Hamicton. 


There are to me few pleasures more gratifying than that of rambling at 
will over some large old fashioned mansion in the country, the noble 
owners thereof being absent. During the period of my sojoura, I fee! 
lord of the soil, and perchance experience more true enjoyment of the 
place than they to whom it belongs. I believe that this is abundantly the 
case in my visits to Hainescourt, a fine antique building in the neighbor- 
hood of my favorite village of Barton. The Earl dislikes it because he 
cannot control the whole country, and oust a certain upstart gentleman, 
who has presumed to get himself returned to Parliament in defiance of 
his veto. The Countess hates it on account of the misery which she sus- 
tained in trying to make herself popular on the eve of the last general 
election. The heir has a particular aversion to it, having been fairly, or 
rather unfairly, taken in, cleaned out, and completely done, according to 
slang phraseology, by some rural blacklegs, at a race, whom in his sim- 
plicity he did not suspect of such knowing accomplishments; and Lady 
Charlotte abhi rs the very sight of it, because the adjacent roads are in- 
fested by a fox-hunting ‘squire in a red waistcoat, whom, in obedience to 
papa’s orders, she is obliged to refrain from killing by a glance, when he 
thrusts his broad full-moon face into her carriage window, or accosts her 
with a grin, anda ‘ Well, my lady! as rosy as ever, I see!” 

But I—I have no such deep and desperate cause of disgust; and I 
wander through its long galleries and spacious quadrangles, and stretch 
my lazy length under its majestic trees, or on the banks of its crystal wa- 
ters, with sensations of unmixed pleasure. The house, builtin the reign 
of Charles Il., when fortified castles gave way to more peaceable look- 
ing mansions, is erected cn the slope of a hill, and commands an exten- 


| sive prospect over a rich and highly cultivated county. Thearchiteciure 
_ is delightfully irregular, full of ins and outs, projections and recesses, its 


pale grey stone assimilating with the rich treillage of the ivy, the vine, 
and numberless other creeping plants which entwine themselves around 
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house have been very judiciously improved, not subjected entirely to the 
reforming hand of a landscape gardener; a smooth lawn sweeps from 
the principal front down to a noble piece of water, clumped with splen- 
did flowering shrubs, dotted with magnolias, standard rose-trees, and 
acacias, according to the present fashion, and planted as it recedes from 
the windows with splendid groups of forest trees. In passing round the 


.building, the visitor comes suddenly upon delicious nooks, which remind 


him of times long gone by, entered by a postern arch, cut through a ram- 
part of holly, and discovering narrow, pebble-paved walks, meandering 
through zig-zag flower-plots, bordered by box, double daisies,"ind Ve- 


_ nus’s looking-glass, redolent with aromatic herbs, and knotted with pan- 


sies, china-asters, pinks, and sweet-williams. Regiments of tall holly- 
hocks arise, flanked by clusters of white lilies. Here the gaudy sunflow- 
er proudly rears its ample disk; every vacant spot is filled up with ge- 
:aniums, myrtles and balsams, in pots; a magnificent yellow rose covers 
an angle of one of these recesses; the blossoms of the pomegranate 
gleam brightly from the opposite wall, and the centre presents a rich 
mixture of the passion-flower, the honeysuckle and the jessamine. 

The arrangements of the interior of the mansion are in similar good 
taste; the apartments occupied by the family, and those for the reception 
of company, the great drawing-room, dining-ruom, music-room, ball- 
room, and library, being fitted up in the newest style of modern elegance. 
TLe walls are papered, stuccoed, or bung with fluted silk—sphinxes, 
dragon, lious’ heads, and chimeras dire, grin from every direction. Tho 
pictures which are allowed to retain a place, are gems from the pencils 
of the best masters. Brussels and Persian carpets decorate the floors ; 
the lamps and chandeliers are of classic construction; and all the up- 
holsterers’ warehouses in the metropolis, seem to have been ransacked to 
furnish the profusion of tables, chaira, ottomans, fauteuils, chitfonicrs, 
cabinets, sofas, couches, and the extensive catalogue of nic-knackeries 
which crowd up the ample space in these saloons, There are, however, 
other smaller suits of apartments which are left to their primitive em- 
bellishments ; where the floors of dry-rubbed oak are only scantily con- 
cealed by a square varpet, the size of a-table-cover of moderate dimen- 
sions, made of cloth-work, or of canvass worked in cross-stitch; where a 
ponderous table, never intended to be moved, stands between the win- 
dows, facing a frowning bureau of equal magnitude; a grotto of shell- 
work supported by two long narrow-necked blue jars, being placed upon 
the one, and an Arcadian scene, a foot high in china, representing a 
spreading tree loaded with flowers and fruit, under which a lover and 
his lass recline, the one playing on the pipe, the other wreathing a lamb 
with a garland of roses, gracing its opposite neighbor ; six or eight bigh- 
backed chairs, with covers to suit the carpet, and a pair of screens to 
match, are ranged round the sides; looking-glasses in the shape of 
hearts, lozenges, and triangles, form a diminutive patch in the centre of 
sn elaborate gilt frame, branching out in all directions like the arm of 
Briareus. Upon the high mantel-shelf over the fire-place, \is placed a 
pot-pourri, and half-a-dozen small cups and saucers, three on a side; 6 
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board with a rose-bush in a vase painted on it, conceals the grate; the fa- 
mily portraits hang against the walls, separated from each other by a 
pair of cut-glass girandoles, or China parrotson brackets. When the pa- 
aela are not entirely covered with tapestry, the personages who glare or 
simper on the gazer from their altitudes, consist of half-length and whole 
length bolt upright figures, as large as life, the gentlemen exhibited in all 
the varieties of polished mail, buffed coats, slashed doublets, and cut vel- 
vet suites; those in armouc having been painted long after such gear had 
fallen into disuse, accommodated with flowing wigs and point lace ruf- 
fles; the buff-coated gentry bearing hawks upon their wrists; and those 
in pinked jerkins and embroidered coats, smelling at nosegays or bran- 
dishing their rapiers. The ladies attired in flowered silks, or long cardi. 
aals edged with catskins, their tresses combed over a roll, and lurge fans 
in their hands; one a Venus in a sacque and petticoat, Cupid peeping 
over on? should +r, and a dove perched upon the other; another as Diana, 
all in green, and shooting an arrow at a stag in the corner not larger than 
a squirrel: a shepherdess or two wearing little flat hats, like a platter 
stuck at the back of the head, long laced ruffles hanging down to their 
Gnger enda, and gowns of gold damask, holding crooks streaming with 
ribbands, as stiff and as formal as the effigies of their grand-mothers, 
carved in stone in the village church; and for the most part marvellously 
ill favored, which was probably the fault of the limner, who tried to per- 
petuate their countenances upon canvass, the artist employed seldom soar- 
ing above the qualification requisite to produce the Turk’s head, Green- 
man, and Queen of Bohemia, which swung from sign-posts at the inn- 
doors of the neighbouring towns and villages. 


I ought not to forget to notice a large family picture—the mother— 
occupyiig the centre, arrayed ina hoop petticoat; six girls to her right, 
canged like a flight of steps, one head just above another, and four boys 
in a similar row to the left; the girls habited like their mother in hoops, 
scalloped aprons, and fly caps; the latter in cocked hats, flapped waist- 
coats, long skirted coats, rolled up stockings, and red roses in their shoes. 
Amid these absurd daubings, however, which are ‘valuable only from 
their associations with other times, the gothic portion of Haines-court 
presenta 2 picture which is worthy a pilgrimage from the facthest corner 
of the kingdom. It stands in a spacious boudoir, where the indefati- 
gable zeal of female industry_is conspicuously visible. Like the divine 
portrait of the most unfortunate descendant of the Cenci, it attracts and 
fascinates the stranger's eye. It is the resemblance of a young woman, 
the countenance full of sweetness and beanty; the large blue eyes half 
concealed by the dropping lid, the brow softly arched, the nose inclining 
to acquiline, the fall red lips parted in a melancholy smile, the neck and 
arms and face of dazzling fairness, the rich glossy clustering tresses 
boand negligently by a string of pearl, and eseaping from their confine- 
ment to wander upoa the vermiel cheek and ivory shoulders; one deli- 
cate white hand raised in the act of placing a half-blown rose amid the 
sunny curls. The era in which this enchanting creature lived is not be- 
trayed by the costume ; her own, or the painter's taste, has suggested 
more becoming drapery, and she is represented in a dark velvet robe 
wer a boddice of white lawn, which partially shades the bosom, and fit- 
ting close to a form undisguised by the stiff stays worn at that period, 
hangs ia graceful folds below the slender waist—the full white sleeves 
peep beneath falls of velvet looped up in froat with jewelled clasps.— 
A pensive tenderness characterizes the whole, and anxiety concerning 
the probable destiny of one so young, so lovely, yet tinged thus early 
with a shade of sorrow, is mingled with the admiration excited by the 
radiance of her charms. The furniture of the room which contains this 
portrait is formed of silk exquisitely embroidered in a raised pattern, 
and intermingled with threads of gold and silver. There is also some 
curious workmanship in beads and bugles upon velvet, a bouquet of flow- 
ere formed of shells, and an illuminated missal of devotion beautifully 
wrought with the needle; a lute, to which a fuded blue ribbon is still at- 
tached, rests upon a small ebony table, and in one corner stands a spin- 
net. In the deep recess of an oricl window, richly stained with colored 
glass, which in the sunshine gems the polished floor with the amethyst, 
ruby, topaz, and emerald, an altar, surmounted by a crucifix, denotes the 
religion of the former inhabitant—the Lady Florinda Bellasyse, the ori- 
ginal of the fascinating portrait 


The name of Bellasyse has flourished in England fiom the period of 
the Conquest; its noble owners fatally conspicuous in all civil wars, and 
the undeviating partizans of Charles Stuart, in his struggles with the 
Parliament. The death of the old Earl of Lutterworth, grandfather of 
the Lady Florinda, at the period of the abdication of James II., alone 
prevented him from following the fallen fortunes of his master. His son 
and successor was in too delicate a state of health to embark in the 
troubled sea of politics, and remained quiescent at Haines-court, a build- 
ing which had sprung up from the ruins of the castle of his ancestors, 
demolished by Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers ; where he dug and planted, 
entering vigorously, at every interval of repose from a gouty complaint, 
upon agricultural pursuits. The famil this nobleman consisted of 
a son and a daughter: “Valerian Lord Malpas, and the Lady Florinda 
Bellasyse, the most celebrated beauty of the court of Queen Anne, yet 
ene who quitted the invalid chair of her father only to pay the duteous 
tribute of respect to majesty; and who, unsubdued by the pomp and 


a 


splendors, the gaieties and attractions of the polite w always re- 
turned As quickly a3 possible to the retirement of her ; Many 
were the suitors who entered the gates of Haizes-court on horseback, or 


ng their devoirs in state. rambling through the long oak avenue, 
Lat then loads to the principal entrance, in their coaches and six, the 
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precise figures of which are now only to be seen in the plates of old 
county histories, or in a toy-shop as playthings for children. But Lady 
Florinda, though not scornful, was rather fastidious; and her father, 
notwithstanding his anxious wish to give her to the protection of a hus- 
band before his departure from this world, predicted by his fast increas 
ing infirmities, should take place, yet donted too fondly upon his darling 
to deny her tho privilege of refusing the addresses of many very eligible 
persons. Now it happened that the Lady Florinda, who leved all the 
old conntry sports, kept a fuverite hawk, one of the very few which, in 
consequence of her father’s invalid state, and the absence of her bro- 
ther on the Continent, were now trained at Haines’court. Attended by 
the ancient serving-men of the family, she frequently rode out to enjoy 
the diversions of hawking. Upon one of these occasions the bird was 
lost; and having offered large rewards to those who should catch and 
bring it back to Haines-court, without success, she almost despaired of 
its recovery. Oae morning, however, a damsel in attendance came fly- 
ing into the boudoir, or as it was then styled, the oratory of her mis- 
tress, with the glad intelligence that the hawk was below. ‘* Master 
Shetrard Clinton, your ladyship,” said Lettice, “old Sir Lawrence Clin- 
ton’s son, and a noble looking gentleman he is, has got the bird safe 
enough upon his fist, bat he asks a guerdon to be allowed to deliver it 
into your ladyship’s own hands.”—Lady Florinda had seen the youth 
before at mass, and she shrewdly suspected that, being a protestant, he 
had only attended the Romish church to be enabled to gaze upon her; 
but his deportment had ever been so modest, that she could not feel of- 
fended, and she now did not hesitate to grant him the interview he so 
earnestly desired. After this introduction Sherard Clinton came as often 
to Haines-court as the formal system of society at that period permitted ; 
but although the long estrangement of the two families, who differed in 
their political principles, as well as in their religious faith, and the vast 
disparity of rank between them, did not sanction very frequent visits, es- 
pecially as the inferior party had courted the acquaintance, he found 
other, and continual opportunities of conversing with the Lady Florin- 
da: indeed, he seemed to possess a familiar spirit who informed him of 
ler movements: for, did she go down tothe neighboring river to fish, 
she was sure to see the good old knight's son upon the opposite bank, 
and he always found a ford, or swam his brave steed across to the spot 
where she stood; and in whatever direction she turned her palfrey’s 
head, Sherard Clinton never failed to be cantering along the same read. 
Lady Florinda’s shyness began to give way before the perseverance of 
her lover. Bold, active, accomplished, and panting to distinguish him- 
self on the theatre of arms, he was chained to lis natal spot by dutiful 
obedience to the wishes of an infirm and aged parent. The situations of 
the youthful pair were nearly alike, only that one remained at home from 
choice, the other from necessity; and Sherard Clinton, denied the che- 
rished wish of his heart, was reconciled to a life of dull repose only by 
the socie'y of the fairest flower of the county. He lived almost entirely 
in the open air, haunting the glades and woodlangs of the Earl’s exten- 
sive manor, If Lady FlorinJa ever stirred beyond the precincts of her 
flower-garden in her evening walks, she was sure to encounter the wau- 
derer; and, leaving the cultivation of the gilly-flowers and lupins to the 
gardener, she now usually sought the avenue, and underneath the spread- 
ing oaks listened to a tale sweeter far than the nightingale’s lay which 
trilied from the groen canopy above; or, seated on a willow bank, by a 
babbling streamlet’s side, awaited the approach of the loved companion 
of their solitude. Often, too, after conductiag his mistress home, Sher- 
ard, like Romeo, would linger round the spot, steal to the oriel window; 
when, attracted by his footsteps, and his well known voice in some soft 
serenade, Fiorinda would lean from the stone balustrade of the lattice, 
holding protracted converse, while ail around the silver-frosted shrubs, 
the dewy gras, and clustering flowers, slept in the calm moonlight.— 
The Earl's fair daughter indulged the affection which the merits and the 
honied accents of Sherard Clinton had awakened in her breast, without 
dread of future evil. As their intimacy increased, he came more fre- 
quently to Haines-court; and the Earl, pleased with his frank yet polish- 
ed manners, and the intellectual acquirements which gave him a decided 
superiority over the neighboring gentry, always greeted this esteemed 
guest with a cordial welcome, and growing hourly more delighted with 
his society, expressed strong disappointment if a day elapsed without 
bringing the visit which constituted one of his chief sources of happiness. 
The young man, encouraged by these flattering symptoms, and secure of 
his father’s approbation, had almost conquered his diffidence, and after 
some hesitation, resolved at the first favorable opportunity to venture the 
daring request, and ask the hand of Florinda in marriage. But this op- 
portunity never arrived : a paralytic affection suddenly deprived the Earl 
of his faculties, and he lay upon his couch alive, yet wholly insensible to 
all that passed around him. In this heavy affliction the agonized daugh- 
ter derived her sole consolation from the soothing kindness and unceas- 
ing attentions of Sherard Clinton. He became her guide and counsellor 
through all the trying scenes which the melancholy situation to which her 
father was reduced, and the heavy responsibility now devolviog upon her 
in consequence of his utter incapacity, obliged her to sustain. In a few 
hurried lines she acquainted Lord Malpas with the Earl's hopeless ma- 
lady ; but as there were many things which demanded his speedy inter- 
ference that she had neither time nor ability, under the present cireum- 
stances, te explain, she accepted her lover’s ready pen in the cemmunica- 
tion of the necessary details. 


After a few weeks of wretched existence, the Earl's bodily health grew 
manifestly worse; the hour of death appeared to be close at hand.— 
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Florinda, worn with watching, and hardly desirous that, since she dared 
not hope for amendment, his sufferings should be protracted, hung over 
his couch in anxious solicitude. The chaplain, statioued on the opposite 
side of the bed, looked vainly for some tuken ef returning reason; and 
at the foot stood two or three of the superior persons of the household, 
and Sherard Clinton, whose presence, the known favor which he enjoyed 
with the dying man, and his late active exertions in the service of the 
family, seemed to warrant, The silence of the chamber, broken only by 
the faint and repressed sobs of the female mourner, was profound. Sud- 


denly the sorrowing group were disturbed by the sound of heavy foot- | 


steps on the stairs ; the portal was flung open; and Lord Malpas, appa- 
rently much fatigued, his garments stained with travel, and every feature 
bespeaking the strongest anxiety, rushed into the room. ‘Our lady be 
praised,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I am not too late.’ The noise of the entrance 
seemed to strike the ear of the dying man: he raised his head, and bent 
forward as he lay supported by pillows in an almost upright position on 
his couch, stretched out one hand to Florinda, yielded the other to the 
clasp of Valerian, and distinctly said—‘‘ Bless you, bless you both, my 
children; and you, too, Sherard Clinton, my other.son.”” Exhausted by 
this effort, he heaved a deep sigh, sank back upon the bed, and in a few 
minutes breathed his last. 


Lady Florinda was borne weeping from the apartment; and the new 
Earl, eyeing the young man, so strangely and so disagreeably associated 
with himself and his sister in his father’s dying speech, with a hasty 
glance, seemed to place considerable constraint upon his feelings in ac- 
costing him with decent civility, coldly rejected the offers of service which 
Sherard thought might be acceptable in the season of affliction, and re- 
tired, excusing himself on the plea of his unfitness to converse with 
strangers, and the attention due to a dear friend who had travelled with 
him from the Continent. Clinton quitted Haines-court immediately; the 
tide of pleasure which had rushed to his heart at the Earl’s most unex- 

ted reminiscence, and implied sanction of his love, somewhat slack- 
ened by the unequivocal demonstrations of dislike which the supercilious 
heir had manifested towards him. He renewed his visit in the course of 
a few days; but the coldness of his recepti:n, and the denial of his re- 
uest to be allowed an audience with the Lady Florinda, plainly evinced, 
at so long aa the Earl of Lutterworth retained the guardianship of his 
sister, all hope of a matrimonial alliance must be at an end. The young 
lover heard with much displeasure that there was a person of high rank 
domesticated at Haines-court, the Lord Viscount Manningham, the 
friend who had been the Earl’s companion on his travels; and a report 
soon gained ground in the country, that this nebleman was shortly to be 
united to the Lady Florinda. 


Nothing could be more distressing than the situation of the fair orphan, 
who was now entirely under the control of a tyrannical brother. Anxious 
to avoid all cause of dispute, she permitted him to return a polite refusal 
to Sherard Clinton's proposals of marriage; and wrote to her lover, en- 
treating him, for her sake, to abstain frum all acts of hostility, until the 
law should emancipate her from her present thraldom. The Earl, still 
unsatisfied with his sister’s concessions, now openly espoused the cause 
of his friend, and sought to compel the unwilling girl to an alliance which 
she hated. Rendered completely miserable by the persecution she sus- 
tained from the continued importunity of her new suitor, and her brother’s 
threats and menaces, and fearful that she should be dragged by force to 
the altar, she determined to make an attempt to escape. Too modest to 
associate Sherard Clinton in her plans, she intended to scek refuge for 
a short time at the house of a near kinswoman, an aunt, whence she 
hoped to obtain safe conduct to a convent in Germany, which would 
afford her an asylum until the return of better times. The expected 
death of Queen Anne had raised the hopes of the Stuarts, of 
whom the Earl of Lutterworth was a zealous partizan; while the 
Whig faction as zealously struggled for the Hanoverian family, a cause 
to which the Clintons ardently devoted themselves; and Florinda anx- 
iously desired to fly from the scene of contention, and await in a distant 
land the restoration of peace. Unfortunately she confided in one of the 
under servants, and she had the mortification to see her plans detected, 
and rendered a theme for derision by her insulting brother. The Earl, 
enraged, confined his sorrowing ward more strictly than ever; and with- 
out the assistance of some active friend, she felt that the sacrifice of her 
happiness would be inevitable. The devotion of the chaplain and some 
of the principal servants to their young mistress, threatened considerable 
difficulty in the execution of the Earl’s selfish schemes; and Florinda 
learned that, under the pretence of conveying her to the house of the re- 
lation before-mentioned, she was to be trepanned to a lonely mansion be- 
longing to Lord Manningham, where, without a single friend to assist or 
defend her, she would be compelled to obey her brother’s most despotic 
commands. In this emergence, Florinda chose rather to confide to the 
honor of Sherard Clinton than to the mercy of two unprincipled men.— 
She contrived to send him notice of her siwation by Lettice, beseeching 
him to find some means, without having recourse to violence, to rescue 
her upon the road. At the time appointed the cavalcade set forth from 
Haines-court, consisting of the Earl and his sister, the Lord Manning- 
ham, and five attendants, all on horseback; Valerian, being ignorant of 
the knowledge which his intended victim had obtained of the plot, deem- 
ing a larger retinue unnecessary. The route of the travellers lay across a 
river; and, arriving at the bank, they found a stone bridge, which had 
hitherto afforded a safe passage, broken down and wholly impassable.— 
Two of the servauts were dispatched in different directions in search of a 
ford, the stream being too deep and to rapid at the ruined bridge to ad- 


mit of the attempt to swim the horses over. Florinda, assured that ti. 
detention which they experienced originated in some contrivance of hw; 
lover, alighted and walked a little way up the bank, strolling towards ,, 
thick grove of trees. Sherard Clinton, mounted upon his favorite cow. 
ser, emerged from the thicket: in one moment the lady sprang up behind 
him, and the noble steed dashed into the current with his burthen.— 
Stemming the tide gallantly, the brave animal had reached the oppo- 
site shore before the earl became perfectly aware of his sister’s fligi:. 
Pansing an instaut on the brink, Sherard urged his panting charger {\, 
ward—a few bounds up an acclivity, and they weuld be out of sight | 
their enemies! The Earl attempted to follow, but his horse shrank (:. 
the water and refused the plunge; infuriated by the disappointment, a:.: 
aware that if once the hill were placed between him and Clinton, ; 
chance of effectual pursuit would be lost, he snatched a blunder!) 
from the bow of a domestic’s saddle, took a hurried aim at Shera: 
horse—fired, and the ball piercing the hearts of Florinda and her love 
the murdered pair rolled bleeding on the greensward; and the st: 
rushing furiously onward, was instantly lost to view. 

The Earl of Lutterworth died a monk in the conyent of La Trap; 
the title, on his demise became extinct; and Haines-court devolved uj) 
a collateral branch of the family, whose descendants became enno)!: 


a 


SrortixG.—Charles LIL. of Spain, a little before his death, boa-t: 
to a foreign ambassador that he had killed with his own hand 539 wolves, 
and 5323 foxes! and this he was enabled to tel! accurately, as he kept » 
diary of this important matter. 

When the king of Naples (the greatest sportsman in Europe) was i: 
Germany, about the year 1792, it was said in the Gerrhan papers, tha: 
in the different times he had been shooting in Austria, Bohemia, and Mo- 
ravia, he had killed 5 bears, 1820 wild boars, 1968 stags, 13 wolves, 35 
foxes, 15350 pheasants, 1121 rabbits, 16354 hares, 1625 she-goats, 1625 
roe bucks. and 12435 partridges. 

Francis made one in 1755. There were twenty-three persons in the 
party, three of whom were ladies ; the Princess Charlotte of Loraine 
was one of them. The chase lasted eighteen days, and during that time 
they killed 47950 head of game, and wild deer; of which 19 were stags, 
87 roe-bucks, 10 foxes, 18242 hares, 19545 partridges, 9499 ph®asants, 
114 larks, 353 quails, 454 other birds. The Emperor fired 9798 shots, 
sesh the Princess Charlotte 9010; in all, there were 116,209 shot, 

red. : 

But all that we have stated comes short of the game establishment «at 
Chantilli, the most extraordinary one in Europe, once belonging to the 
house of Condé. It included 21 miles of park, and 48 miles of forest. 
The horses, when the family were at that place, were above 500. The 
dogs 60 to 80: the servants above 500. Phe stables the finest and best 
in Eurepe. We shall now present to the sporting, and unsporting reade: 
for both will lift up their eyes, a list of game killed, through a series of 
thirty-two years—beginning with the yoar 1748, ending with the year 
1779 : 

Hares 77750, rabbits 578470, partridges 117574, red ditto 124206, 
pheasaats 86193, quails 19696, rattles (the male quail) 449, woodcocks 
| 2164, snipes 2956, ducks 1553, woodpiquers 317, lapwings 729, becfique 
| (small birds like our wheatear) 67, curlews 32, oyes d’Egypte 3, oyes 
sauvage 14, bustards 2, larks 106, tudolls 2, fox 1, crapeaux 8, thrushes 
1313, guynard 4, stags 1712, hinds 1682, facons 519, does 1921, young 
does 135, roe-bucks 4669, young ditto 810, wild bears 1942, marcassins 
(young boars) 818. A magnificent list of animal slaughter carefully and 
systematically recorded as achievements. In these archives it ia stated, 
with more than senatorial gravity, that ‘‘ the picces of game killed by S. 
A. R. Monseigneur Le Prince de Conde were in number 65,524.” That 
“ the nine pieces killed by the late Prince’s grandson, the Duc D’Eng- 


| 
| 


hein, were rabbits.” That “the pieces killed by the Duc de Boutbon 
were these ; pheasants 1451, hares 1207, partridges 1254, red ditto 143 ;”’ 
and by C. D’Artois, these; “ pheasants 978, hares 870, partridges 1105, 
red ditto 115.” 


The ruling passion is the same every where. The following curious 
observation occurs in a treatise on hunting. “TI once had the pleasure of 
a long conversation with a very ingenious gentlemen then seventy years 

| old. Having himself hunted with all sorts of dogs and in most countries 
of England, he entertained me with a most delightful discourse on that 
subject ; and on my making him a compliment on his perfect knowledge 
of the art; ‘Oh, Sir, (says he) the life of man is too short.’ And yet 
how many of our first-rate sportsmen may be compared to Actwon, who 
was devoured by his dogs; so they, ruined by their hounds and hun- 
ters. 


Let us now present the reader with the portrait of a sporting female, 
described by Mr. Pennant, Margaret Uch Evan, of Penllyn, in the neigh- 
borhood of Snowdon, in Wales. “ She is at this time (says Mr. Pennant, 
1786) about 90 years of age. This extraordinary female was the 
greatest hunter, sporter, and fisher, of her time. She kept a dozen at 
least of dogs, terriers, greyhounds, and spaniels; she killed more foxes 
in one year, than all the confederate hunts do in ten: rowed stoutly, and 
was queen of the lake: fiddled excellently, and knew all our old music : 
did not fiegiect the mechanic arts, for she was a very good joiner; and at 
the age of 73 was the best wrestler in the country, and few young men 
dared to try a fall with her. Margaret was also a blacksmith, shoemaker, 
boat-builder, and maker of harps. She shod her own horses, made her 
own shoes, and built her own boats, while she was under contract to con- 
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vey the copper-ore down to the lakes. All the neighboring bards paid 
their addresses to Margaret, and celebrated her exploits in pure British 
verse. At length she gave her hand to the most effeminate of her admir- 


ers, as if pre-determined to maintain the superiority which nature had 
bbstowed on her! 


I 


Eastern Crurury.—Whilst I was at Kabul, Mihan Singh was 


guilty of an atrocity which may be considered as a specimen of the 
summary and vindictive justice administered to the unfortunate in- 


mates of an eastern harem. He baked alive his favorite wife, the | 


mother of his only son. She happened to be in the Panjab, where 
some of her enemies accused her of an intrigue, and Runjit sent her 
to her husband in Kashmir. Her son, who fearcd the worst from 


the hands of his father, dashed his turban on the ground before him | fool, but a very sensible man ; but why do you ask the question ?” 
(the most imploring act of supplication that an oriental can make | 


use of,) and knelt bareheaded at his feet. Milan Singh promised 
to forgive her. Soon afterwards the poor lad was sent to the Panjab, 





said Dibdin to the violoncello, a thin, lanky tailor, of the village of 
Trenery, ‘‘my good friend, whose composition do you sing ?” 
“ Handel, sir, of course. Nothing like Handel,” replied the owner 
of the big barbiton, rather superciliously. ‘‘ Indeed,” replied 
replied Charles. ‘Do you not find him rather difficult?” ‘“ Oh 
dear no, sir,” replied the man, * not now—practice does much.” 
** Yes,” replied Dibdin, “ practice does much, but knowledge more.” 
‘* Why, you see, sir,” continued the violoncello, “ we did find him 
rather hard at first, but you see we altered him.”—New Monthly. 


A boy asked one of his father’s guests who his next door neigh. 


| bor was, and when he heard his name, asked him if the gentleman 


was on his visit to Lahore. His unfortunate mother was thenseized | 


and forced into a bath, the temperature of which was then increased 
for the purpose of destroying her by suffocation. This did not suc- 
ceed jas soon as was expected ; her screams were so horrible that seve- 
ral people left the Shyr Gurh, that they might not be obliged to lis- 
he end her husband sent her a bow! of poison, 
which she swallowed.— Vigne’s Travels in Kashiir. 
a 


A Runaway Marcu Sromep.—Madame D’Arblay in her Letters 
and memoirs, relates this anecdote : Lady Warren is immensely 
tall and extremely beautiful : she is now but just nineteen, though 
she has been married two or three years. She is giddy, gay, chatty, 

humored, and a little affected ; shc hazards all that occurs to 

r, seems to think the world at her feet, and is so young, and gay, 


was not a fool. ‘ No, my little friend,” replicd the guest ‘he is no 


“ Why,” said the little boy, ‘‘ my mother said the other day you were 
next door to @ fool, and I wanted to know who lived next door to 


| you.” 
in order to be there when Sir Henry Fane, the commander.in-chiecf, | 


“ Punch, or the London Charivari,” issuss the following “ Trade 
Report” for th: week ending on the 18th: 


Beer is still flat in your own jugs, and seidlitz powders are on the 


rise every where. Bones are steady at twopence for three pounds ; 
| and wine bottles are in demand at five farthings. New milk from 


the cow has become dearer since the recent extraordinary rise in 
chalk; and as far as the wine trade is concerned, the champagne 


| dealers have been playing old gooseberry —The tea trade is looking 


and handsome, that she is not much mistaken. She is, in short, an | 


inferior Lady Honoria Pemberton ; something beneath her in parts 
and understanding, but strongly in tha: class of character. 1 had 
no conversation with her myself; but her voice was loud and deep, 
and all she said was forthe whole room. Take a trait or too, which, 
I think, will divert my daddy Crisp. Marriagesbeing talked of, ‘ I'll 
tell you, cried she,‘ a story ; that is it shan’t be a story, but a fact. 
A lady of my acquaintance, who had £50,000 fortune, ran away to 
Scotland with a gentleman she liked vastly ; so she was a little 


doubtful of him, and had a mind to try him ; so when they stopped | 


to dine and change horses, and all that, she said,‘ Now, as I have a 


great regard fur you, I dare say you have for me, so I will tell you a | 


secret: I have no fortune at all, in reality, but only £5000 ; for all 


the rest is a mere pretence ; but, if you like me for myself and not | 
for my fortune, you won’t mind that.’ So the gentleman said, ‘ Oh, — 


I don’t regard it at all, and you are the same charming angel that 
you ever was,’ and all these sort of things that people say to one, and 
then went out to see about the chaise. So he did not come back ; 
but when dinner was ready, the lady said, ‘ Pray where is he ?’ * Lor 
ma’am,’ said they, ‘ why, that gentleman has been gone ever so-long? 
She came back by herself ; and now she’s married to somebody else, 
and has Htr £50,000 fortuns all safe.” 





Wuire Steep or true Prarkies.—Mr. Kendall, of the New | 


Orleans Picayune, is giving some account of what he saw and 
suffered in his late expedition toward Santa Fe, which resulted in 
imprisonm ntat Mexicc. After noticing flocks of small white horses 
in the Prairies he adds the following: 


‘** Many stories are told of a large white horse that has been seen 


often in the vicinity of the Cross Timbers and near the Red River. | 


He has never been known to gallop, but paces even faster than any 
horse that has been sent out after him can run; and so game and un- 
tiring is the “* White Steed of the Prairies,” for he is well known to 
trappers and traders by that name, that he has tired down no less than 
three race-nags sent out expressly to catch him with a Mexican rider. 
The latter had nothing but a lasso or lariat with him, a long rope 
made either of horse hair or hemp, and which the Mexicans throw 
with great dexterity ; but although he took a fresh horse after tiring 
one down he was never near enough the noble animal to throw a 
slip-noose over his head, or even to drive him into a canter. He has 
been known to pace a mile in less than two minutes, and can keep 


‘up this rate hour after hour, or until he has tired down whatever may 


be in chase. Large sums have been offered to any who would catch 
him, 4nd the attempt has frequently been made; but he still roams the 
prairics in freedom, sojitary and alone. One of the hunters even 
went so far as to tell me that he was too proud to be seen in company 
with the other mustangs, being a beautiful animal of far better ac- 
tion than those of his race ; but this part of the story I could not 
make it convenient to believe.” 





Hanpe witn atrerations.—Whilst Dibdin was pedestrianising 
in Cornwall he chanced to meet a village choir going one Sunday 
morning from their own village to a neighboring parish, to assist their 
brethren of the pitchpipe in the performance of a “* Rorytory,” as it 
was denominated, in honor of their new vicar, “* My good friend,” 


———— » ele sas 
a 


up, on account of the healthy appearance of the hedges; and the ar- 


rival of four barges laden with sand has produced a powerful effvet on 
inferior sugars. 





“* You’re a beautiful creature !” exclaimed Dan Callaghan, the M. 
P. for Cork, to a nursery-maid who was seated on a bench in St. 
James’s park enclosure. The girl smiled. He repeated the compli- 
ment—she smiled again. He next seated himself beside her, and 
soon began to squeeze her hand—he then pressed her to “ meet him 
by moonlight alone.” This she half consented to do, and things 
went on as well and as smoothly as could be wished until it was time 
to go, and for that purpose she rose from her seat. We leave the 
reader to judge of Dan’s astonishment when he then, for the first 
time, discovered that she had a wooden leg! Dan stood aghast !— 
All the energy of love forsook him, and he stammered out “ good 
bye !” and was out of sight ina moment. Dan takes the precaution 


now, upon all occasions, to see that his Dulcineashave two feet ae 
well as two eyes. 


A Lapy or Lasrapor.—Major Cartwright used to relate many 
curious particulars of this woman; among others, that on being 
shown the interior of St. Paul’s, she was so struck with astonishment 
and awe, that her knees shook under her, and she leaned for support 
on the person who stood next her. After a pause of some moments, 
she exclaimed in a low and tremulous voice, “ Did man make it, or 
was it found here!” When the gentleman who had the care of her, 
in‘ormed her that they must now return to her country, as the money 
appropriated for their support was exhausted, she asked why they 
could not go into the woods and kil! venison. The gentleman re- 


_ plied, that he would be hung if he attempted to kill venisen in 


England ; on which the Esquimaux woman, after bursting into a 


loud laugh, exclaimed in tones of the greatest contempt ; ** Hanged 
for killing venison ! oh, you fool !”” 








Tue Devin a CounsEtton or Srare.—The tranquility of the 
Court of Louis XIV. was interrupted occasionally by crimes of sin. 
guiar atrocity. A system of poisoning taught by Exili, an Italian, 
prevailed to such an extent,, that the king instiluted a special tribu- 
nal, called Chamber Ardente, to take cognizance of the offence. 
Among other great personages, the Duchess of Bouillon, a niece of 
Cardinal Mazarine, was cited to appear before this tribunal. It ap- 
peared that she had been guilty of consulting astrologers, and pro- 
curing a sight of the devil. La Reynie, a president of the chamber, 
asked her, with much gravity, if she had seen the devil? She an. 
swered, that she saw him at that moment; that he was very ugly 
and ill-looking, and that he was dressed as 2 counsellor of state. The 
poor president was confounded, and asked no more questions. This 
anecdete is most likely the original of the story of o!d Janet Gallate- 
ly’s examination before the justices, in Waverly, vol. i. 





Lupicrous Mistake or 4 Comeptan.—When the French theatres 
are shut by the order of the court, the supeasion is called a relache, 
and this word appears in all the bills which announce the succeed- 
ing night’s performance. Some years ago, Farley and Charles Kem. 
ble were in Paris, in search of novelties for Covent-Garden, and, in 
course, kept a sharp eye on the bills. One of these prohibitions hap. 
pened to occur, and the word was displayedin great capitals as 
usual, ‘“* Well, Charles,” said Farley, ‘‘ we must have that—a dev- 


ilish popular piece that Relache—you see it is announced at ever 
theatre. I wonder who wrote it !” ’ ' id 
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A POLISH TRAGEDY. 


The palatine, Count Potocki, whose estates were chiefly situated 
in the Ukraine, had an only son; the wealthiest matches in Poland 
were prepared for him by his father—a prond ‘and cruel man; buthis 
son declined to marry any lady but of his own choice. Coming back 
from a hunting party, he missed his way; and, after wandesing alone 
several pee, went toa small village, and directed his steps to a 
small and neat mansion, in a beautiful and romantic valley; before 
he reached it, he saw in a church-yard, a young woman dressed in 
black, mourning, and kneeling before a newly erected grave, orna- 
mented with flowers. Respecting her affliction, he stood until she 
left the churchyard, and then asked her where he could have some 
hours of rest. The young lady conducted him to the mansion of her 
father, who received him with unbounded hospitality. The young 
Potocki was of an affectionate disposition ; he soon knew that the 
master of the house had lost a cherished wife, and the young lady a 
cherished mother; and, as the latter was of uncommon beauty, the 
language of the eyes revealed their mutual affection and attachment. 


sounding in vain his father’s disposition on the matter, he lawfully | 
but secretly married her; hoping that with time he might probably 

pare his father’s mind for that event, and make his mariiage pub. | 
Fely known 


His wife was Maria Komorowska, only daughter of an old gentle- 
man, formerly a distinguished officer, who, after many years of mili- 
tary life, retired to his family seat, to spend in peace the remainder 
of his days, and was known in the neighborhood more by his courage, 
his charity, and his virtues, than by his wealth. Palatine Count Po. 
toeki began to suspect the frequent absence of his son, and soon dis. 
covered its cause. His wounded pride changed into rage which 
knew no bounds. 

In order the more effectually to deccive his son, he feigned great 
affection for him, and showed him more than ordinary kindness, 
Fully aware of the great courage and honest pride of the father of 
his son’s wife, he proposed to them a distant hunting party, which 
they accepted, after some hesitation, as the son was prepared to ap- 
prize his father ef his marriage ; and, having watched an opportunity 
to have a long interview with him, contrary_to the advice of his 
friends, he left his wife alone at home. ‘The father learned at last all 
the circumstances of the secret marriage, by the lips of his own son, 
who exalted the beauty, goodness, and virtues of his wife ; and seemed 
to have calmed his pride. Willing to profit by this happy event, and 
to be himself the beater of such good news to his wife, he mounted a 
favorite horse, and at full speed reached her dwelling in the night. 

He jumped from his horse, and rapped slightly at the door; but, 
receiving no answer, he rapped again Stronger, without better suc- 
cess; he then walked again round the house, called the servant, but 
no human soul was to be seen. It was midnight, the weather was 
delightfal, all was still and quiet; the full moon caressed’ with its 
wavering and gloomy light some branches of the gigantic trees, and 
one part of the green of the yard of the hospitable mansion; and the 
silence of the night was occasionally interrupted by the charming 
melodies of the nightingale ; afterwards again all was still and quiet, 
not even a watch dog wasto be heard. Young Potocki imagined, 
that, as it was late in the night, and as he did not acquaint, as usual, 
any body in the house of his intended arrival, that all the servants 
were asleep. Uncasy, he at last determined to knock as strongly as 
possible, and even to break the door if he did not receive any answer. 
Seeing, however, that the window of his wife’s bed.room was open, 
he leaped in. He saw his wife on the bed. The curtains were open, 
and his lovely wife dressed in mourning was lying on it ; her dishe-. 
velled, long, and raven tresses were waving slightly by the zephyr 
which moved them through the open window. He then caught her 
in his arms, and called “* Maria!” but she was a corpse. It would 
be in vain to describe his despair; he uttered a shrick, and fell to the 
ground. At length, he recovered his senses, by the cries of an or- 
phan boy, who, having accidentally heard of the plot against the 
young Potocki, lost not a moment in endeavoring to apprise him of 
the danger of the beautiful countess, who was extremely fond of chil- 
dren, and knew him well, and was his benefactress ; but it was too 
late before he reached her home; she was already deprived of life, in 
the following manner :— 

When the palatine, Count Potocki, knew that his son had married 
Maria Komorowska against his will, being well aware that in conse- 
quence of his affection for his wife, to propose divorce to his son 
would be useless, he resolved to put her to death. He then called 
his steward, and ordered him to send him thirty men, ready to obey 
whatever orders he might give them. They came ; the palatine in- 
spected them himself, and induced them, by the offer of great re- 
ward, to take by force or stratagem, his daughter-in-law, and to put 
her into a leather sack, with a cat and serpent, and drown her in a 
neighboring pond, and afterwards to take her from the water, and 
place her in her bed-room. About the same time passed a gang of 
daring rubers, called Hagdamaki, from Moldavia to Ukraina, and 
committed some depredations before they were taken and punished ; 
every village took some precaution against them, The palatine 
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Cossacks, armed for the occasion, all wearing masks—by a stratagem 
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dragged in the night the unhappy victim—killed some men and two 
of her maids, who defended their lovely inistress, and committed the 
deed ; obeying punctually the orders of their inhuman and cruel 
master. It happened, that when the young countess was already 
taken to be thrown into the pond, her beauty and prayers made such 
an impression on her murderers, that two of them changed their dec- 
termination and fought in her defence, but were both killed by the 
other party. 

Wher the husband came to see his wife, all the population of the 
village and of the mansion, followed the Cossacks for the purpose of 
delivering their mistress ; but it was too late. By this time the young 
count came—the boy was the only living creature in the yard; and, 
when he saw it was young Potocki, he narrated the facts. Potocki 
sank ina fit of black despair, and was maddened by the thirst of re- 
venge. After caressing for the last time the corpse of his beloved, 
he sought his father in order to kill him : not being able, however, to 
discover him, he killed with a musket, by his own hand, some of the 
murderers—rewarded the relatives uf those who defended his wife, 
and disappeared with the boy. Various accounts were given of his 
disappearance ; some said that he turned mad, and was devoured by 
wolves ; some, that he killed himself ; others said, that a man of his 
description was secn near Palestine, with a long beard, and as an an- 
chorite, in the desert, by some Turkish prisoners who kuew him per- 
sonally ; but what in reality became of | him for a truth, remains as 
yeta mystery. None of the assassins survived three years—some 
were rane! Se died by their own hands, and the rest disap- 
peared. The chief murderer, Palatine Count Potocki, escaped from 
Poland; his likeness was fixed to a gibbet—he soon died from grief, 
and his principal estate was given to T mrterite family, the father 
of the lovely victim died also in a few days. From this time the 
pond in which the countess was drowned, is called przeklety staw,— 
“the cursed pond.” It is a popular belief, that once a year, at mid. 
night, the anniversary of the tragical event, the ghost of the lovely 
countess Potocki, dressed in black, with a cat and a scrpent, her two 
maid servants, and the two Cossacks who perished in her defence, 
surrounded by angels, passes through the water, and disappears on 
the opposite bank.—Cvount Henry Krasinski’s Sketch of Polish Aris- 
tocracy. 
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INHUMATION AMONG THE ANcrents.—The Jews were very careful 
to remove the dead from their dwellings. They dreaded all commu. 
nication with them, so much sothat travellers were even forbidden to 
walk upon places where the dead were buried. Caverns and fields 
were destined for places of burial. The priests, it is true, were bu- 
ried on their own estates, and sometimes in the tombs of kings; but 
every city always had its public cemeteries outside of the walls. 
Inhumation was always more general in Greece than elsewhere, and 
the very salutary custom of conveying the dead to a distance from 
the cities was inviolably preserved ; indeed, the whole religious doc- 
trine and mythology of the Greeks tended powerfully to strengthen 
and support the laws which directed the bodies uf the dead to be re. 
moved from the habitations of the living. ‘The Romans enteitained 
a religious veneration for the dead ; and the places destined for sepul- 
chre were held particularly sacred. ‘The law of the Twelve Tables 
expressly forbids the burning or burial of any dead bod in the city: 
Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelits neve urito. Tnhumation was 
established among the early Christians, and their dead were carried 
out of the city; but after Constantine had embraced the Christian 
religion, and peace had been established, innovations were admitted 
in the mode and place of interment. Constantine was allowed the 
privilege of being buried in the vestibule of a temple he had himself 
built ; and the same honor was afterwards conferred on many of his 
successors, It was subsequently granted to benefactors, who had 
provided liberally fur the decoration of altars, and for the expenses 
ineurred in performing the august ceremonies of religion, till at length, 
from veneration, ambition, or superstition, the abuse was carried so 
far, that interment, in the vicinity of churches, was granted to Pa- 

ns and Christians—to the impious and the holy. — Walker's Grave 
Vards of London. 
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Rationa, Weattu.—Few will deliberately maintain that the ac- 
quisition of wealth, individual or natural, is the principal ingredient 
in human happiness. The rational moralist and the pious Christian 
will agree that the enjoyments which wealth affords are gencrally 
overrated, and the true welfure of man consists not in the extent of 
his possessions, or the gratifications they afford, but in the perfection 
of his moral and intellectual nature, and the improvement and em. 
ployments of his active powers. At the same time the stoical doc- 
trine which ascribes no value whatever to external enjoyments is in. 
consistent with the present state of humanity. The bountiful pro- 
ductions of nature are intended as a source of wires! while the 
active powers we are endued with enable us to diversify and en. 
large, while the exertion made for their attainment tends to improve 
these powers. The abundance of articles subservient to the comfort 
ard conyenience of life, provided they be not misapplied tu intem- 
perance, affords no inconsiderable addition to human happiness.— 
Hamilion’s Progress of Society. 





